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MESSRS. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 
34 & 35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18th, and two following days 


ST ena et ae OOS 


The well-known and extensive | 
Collection of English Pottery — | 


ARTHUR EDWARD CLARKE, Esq., of * Inisfail,”’ Hills Road, Cambridge, who is changing his residence, 
including 

many fine specimens of LAMBETH & BRISTOL DELFT, ASTBURY, ELERS, JACKFIELD, AGATE, WHIELDON 

and LONGTON HALL WARES, with a particularly notable series of SALT GLAZE, both plain and enamelled 














Also on Friday, June 2oth : 





A few fine pieces of ENGLISH FURNITURE, including 


A Charles I]. Armchair 


illustrated in Mr. Macquoid’s ** History of English Furniture,”” the Property of H. Martin Gibbs, Esq. 


May be viewed June 16th and 17th. Catalogues may be had, 


Other Sales : 
MONDAY, JUNE 16th, and following days.—Works of Art (the Property of a Lady of Title), Porcelain, Glass 


and Furniture. 

MONDAY. JUNE 23rd, and following day.—Engravings, Drawings in Pencil and Water Colour, and 
Oil Paintings. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 24th, and three following days.—A further portion of the Manuscripts collected by the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., including a wonderful series of Americana. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 27th.—A very choice and representative collection of Old English and Irish Sweetmeat 
Glasses and Candlesticks, with a few fine specimens of decorated Opaque Glass, the Property of 
W. H. P. Leslie, Esq. 

MONDAY, JUNE 30th, and three following days.—Valuable Works on Voyages, Travels and Discoveries, 
the Property of S. R. Christie Miller, Esq. 

MONDAY, JUNE 30th.—The LOG of H.M.S. “VICTORY,” Lord Nelson’s Flag Ship at the Battle 
of Trafalgar, from the famous collection of the late T. J. Barratt, Esq. 


Each Sale may be viewed two days prior to the date of the Sale. Catalogues of all may be had, 
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THROWING OFF THE 
BURDEN 


last week's issue the problems arising out of the extra- 
ordinary extent to which owners of land are selling 
could not be fully examined. There is, at any rate 

an additional aspect to which attention may be profit- 
ably directed, but it should be kept clearly in mind 
that the outcries about profiteering in land are founded on 
no basis of fact. A few days ago the Government issued a 
statement showing how many small holdings each county 
had bought and what had been paid for them. In making 
these purchases the policy has been to get only the best land, 
as it is a current belief among agricultural authorities that 
only from exceptionally fertile soil can the small holder 
expect to make a living. For this reason the price of land 
for small holdings must give a fair indication of what the 
price is all round. We hope to return to the subject in its 
relation to small holdings again, but at the present it is 
enough to adduce the fact from this official return that the 
price of extra good land in England and Wales averages only 
{43 per-acre. We cannot be far wrong in saying that land of 
equal quality could not be bought at the price in any other 
country of Europe. Still, it represents an addition to what 
was obtainable a few vears before the war. Our contention 
is that land has risen in value, but not to an extent com- 
mensurate with the increase in the price of coals, foed, 
clothes, railway travel, and the other expenses incidental to 
the household. But it should be noted that the owner of 
land is the only owner of property who has been’ debarred 
from obtaining any edvantage from the rise in value. The 
farmer may make greater profits, but the landowner must not 
make a bigger rental. It would be difficult for the most 
ardent agrarian reformer to dispute the connection between 
this fact and the desire of the landowning classes to get rid 
of their property. They have not argued, but, accepting 
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the decision, have taken the only other possible course— 

that of selling. No one can wonder at their doing so. The 
possession of land in Great Britain involves much expense, 
of which a large proportion has increased. We know that 
an artificial check has been applied to the growth of 
tithe, but that does not invalidate the argument. -If the 
rent of lands had advanced in the same proportion as 
the return from tithe, there would have been less disposition 


to sell. But tithe is not the only burden imposed upon the 
owner. He has to pay a huge income tax upon his property, 


and local rates have already been slightly increased and must 
be more so because of the greater expenses involved by 
paying higher wages and higher prices of materials for rcad 
work and the other interests over which loca! authorities 
have charge. Even if land be mortgaged the tendency is 
for the rate of interest to go up. Before the war a rate of 
44 per cent. was considered very high for a good security. 
Four or even 3} per cent. would in general cases be all that 
had to be paid. But lenders of money, whether they are 
banks, corporations or private individuals, will not be tempted 
to acquire mortgages at 4} per cent. when. they can get 

per cent. from Government Loan for which they have 
national security instead of land security. It makes no 
difference to the result that a very large number of these 
mortgages date from the time of the agricultural depression, 
when, through the invasion of foreign wheat, the profits 
of agriculture were reduced to vanishing point and rents had 
either to be foregone altogether or fall enormously. 

Another consideration that must have weight with the 
owner is that the margin for the payment of jointures and 
interest on charges to young members of a family has in many 
cases disappeared toa large extent. Miners and other members 
of the Labour Party, if they are wise, will take careful note 
of what is in large measure the result of their threatenings. 
The most ignorant of them must be aware that, whatever 
be the case elsewhere, the necessity of capital for working lend 
is beyond all doubt and quibble. Without capital no men 
can produce crops. He must have sufficient wealth amassed, 
in addition to what is needed for buying the lard, to till, 
drain, manure, equip and stock it. At the lowest computa- 
tion he must possess in these days for every acre ke is going 
to cultivate £20. This fact has only to be stated in order 
to show the rank folly of those who inveigh against land- 
owners on the ground that they are capitalists, and the 
general movement to get out of property is an indication 
that the extremists are in the way of killing the gocse that 
laid golden eggs. 

One other consideration may be recommended to their 
notice. It is that this dispersal of land by multiplying the 
number of owners is increasing the conservative forces of the 
country. Very few properties indeed have changed hands 
in bulk. We refer, of course, to couniry and not to town 
properties. It has been found politic and convenient to 
break up an estate into portions so that when the sale is 
concluded there may be from ten to twenty landowners instead 
of one. That, of course, is all to the good as far as the 
stability of the country is concerned. Nothing tends more to 
stability than the occupation of land in small units. It 
makes very little difference whether a man owns two acres or 
200 acres. The mere fact that he sits on his own ground 
will steel him to defend the country from those who, for them- 
selves and class interests, would destroy private property. 

The working man may be assured that what is happening 
in regard to land will happ en also in regard to coal if the 
miners retain their present attitude. The country at large 
is waking to the consciousness that next year the supply 
of coal will be so short that it will prebably have to be 
rationed. Moreover, the mines are being worked at a loss, 
and it would be the most extraordinary, suicidal folly on the 
part of the Government to go on annexing one great industry 
after another and attempting to carry it on by making good 
from the pcckets of the ratepayer what was lost in the 
transaction of business. If the blind lead the blind they 
shall both fall into the ditch. 


Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 

Lire a portrait of Lady Ribblesdale, formerly Mrs. 
John Astor, whose marriage to the fourth Baron Ribblesdale 
took place on May 31st. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph hoxses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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URING the past week the Prince of Wales has been 
engaged in many interesting functions connected 
with the West Country and particularly with 
his Duchy. The programme was long, but cannot 
fail to have been delightful to one who finds his chief 

pleasure in the open air. The lanes, moors, lochs, rivers 
and streams, the hills and valleys of the West Country are, 
together and separately, enchanting in the leafy month. No one 
could fail to appreciate their charm, the Prince of Wales least 
of all. The country is not very unlike the heaths and moun- 
tains round Balmoral with which he is so familiar. More 
serious interests than love of nature have, however, made 
demands upon his attention. The Duchy is no dead-and-alive 
estate, but the scene of enterprise and progress in many 
directions. One of the first things the Prince did was to 
inspect the reclamation near Princetown, where he is setting 
an example that might advantageously be followed by many 
landowners throughout the country. It has been said that 
if the surface of Dartmoor can be turned into profitable soil 
there is no hopeless land in Great Britain, and the success 
already achieved and the promise of still greater are full of 
encouragement. 


BUT, following the example of his immediate ancestors, 

King George and King Edward, the Prince is specialising 
in the branches of husbandry in which they excelled. Flocks 
and herds have come into being with extraordinary rapidity 
during the last few years. Probably his first interest is in 
the horses, of which there is a large and varied collection, 
ranging from the Dartmoor pony, which has been improved 
almost beyond imagining, to the polo ponies, hunters and 
thoroughbreds, of which very fine examples can be seen on 
the estate. The herd of shorthorn cattle promises at no 
distant date to be equal to any in the country. Flocks of 
Dartmoor sheep, herds of Large Black pigs and other live- 
stock already rival those at Windsor and Sandringhem. 
Nor is this all. The famous Duchy is rich in many ways, 
some of which are peculiar to itself. Its tin mines are the 
oldest and most celebrated in the world, and other minerals 
which were only a hindrance to the Phoenicians and others 
who worked the mines in ancient times are now receiving 
that attention which science has shown them to deserve. 
As the wolfram mines and mills were described in lest week’s 
number there is no need to linger on them h-re. The coast 
fisheries have been taken in hand, and although the work has 
been practically concentrated on the oyster during war-time, 
considerable extensions have long been meditated and now 
will be carried out. 


"THE Prince as Duke of Cornwall not o:iy inspects the work 

done on his own estate, but is called upon to review 
that accomplished elsewhere. The Cornwall stock-breeders 
held their show at Truro on June roth, and their exhibition 
is to be followed at Cardiff by the Annual Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. Attendances at exhibitions of 
this kind have come to be regarded as a duty by the Sovereign 
of this country and the Prince of Wales, but its discharge 
is interwoven with the performance of many lighter tasks. 
Among these must be numbered the bestowal of the Freedom 
of Plymouth on June 13th. In that historic town there 
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will be many able to draw a parallel between the event and 
another which preceded it 550 vears ago. On May 4th, 1357 
the inhabitants of Plymouth gave an enthusiastic welcome 
to the most remarkable of the predecessors of Lis Royal 
Highness, namely, Edward, the Black Prince. Ee had just 
concluded a two veers’ truce, and came home with the glory 
and laurels of a conqueror. The French King and his youngest 
son, Philip, were among his captives. — It will be remembered 
that when they entered London in triumph the Royal prisoner 
rode a fine white charger, while the warrior Prince was 
mounted on a little bleck hackney. The landing at Plymouth, 
of course, preceded this event. Once again the great seaport 
welcomes home a soldier prince, and so close is the parallel 
that the description of the seventeenth century poet and 
dramatist, Baron, though written about the Black Prince, 
who was the first Prince of Wales and the first Duke of 
Cornwall, might be applied to the present Prince of Wales, 
who is the latest Duke of Cornwall: 
The date was many years ago, 
Full many vears ago, 
When Princely Edward and his peers 
Paraded on the Hoe. 

‘Twas in the age when bow and lan 

Clashed home with sturdy foe in France, 
As local records show ! 


WHEN the peace is signed and Ministers get back to the 

serious tasks awaiting them at home, they will be called 
upon to deal with the question of ensuring farmers a price 
for their wheat that will enable them to pay high wages to 
their workmen and ensure a profit for themselves. Unless 
this is done, the whole policy of reviving egriculture, to which 
politicians on all sides are committed, will go by the board. 
A momentous decision will have to be made between the 
various methods by which the required security ean be given 
to farmers. Previously we have described the choice as 
being between imports on the one hand and bounties on the 
other. A third alternative, however, has been put forward 
by Mr. James Ismay which is at Jeast worthy of consideration. 
It will be best to describe it in his own words: “ I have for 
some time urged that the Government should be the only 
dealer in wheat: the Government. should purchase all 
British-grown wheat at a price which will ensure a fair profit 
to the farmer and a fair wage to the worker. All necessary 
imported wheat should also be purchesed by the Govern- 
ment. The average price of British and imported whect 
would then be charged to the millers. Flour should not 
be brought into the country, and offals should not be exported. 
The price of British wheat and a market for it should be 
guaranteed for at least ten years, then farmers and agri- 
cultural workers would have confidence in their future.’ 
This project looks plausible, but certain objections to it 
must be faced. The main one is that the Government has 
not been so successful in its business enterprises as to gain 
the national confidence. Further, the scheme, if carried out, 
might tend to make farmers slacken in their efforts. Sure 
of obtaining a remunerative price for their wheat, they might 
lose the individual enterprise which hitherto has distinguished 
them. We do not say that these objections are fatal, but 
it would be folly to ignore them. 


FROM AN OFFICE-WINDOW. 
High on the house-top, 
Heaven’s blue above him, 
Below him unheeded 
The city’s tumult, 

A throstle singing : 
All things of good report, 
All that are lovely, 
Summed up in his music. 


ANGELA GORDON, 


WHEN Lord Beaconsfield called political economy ‘“ the 

dismal science "* he was doing more harm than he knew. 
John Ruskin was also assailing the old economists with the 
result that a great portion of the less thcugltful of the 
population have got it into their heads that the doctrines 
preached by Adam Smith and Ricardo, John Stuart Mill 
and Professor Jevons no longer hold good. Like the King’s 
writ, they do not run in a country where Socialism holds 
sway. But it looks very much as though this generation 
were to have many reminders that the nature of law is to 
operate, and that like causes produce like effects in one age just 
as they did in another. Lord Leverhulme laid down what 
might be supposed to be an elemental truth to his working 
staff the other day when he said that the object of business 
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is to make profit. If you cannot make profit business must 
stop. If the miners would apply that wholesome precept 
they would, perhaps, perceive reasons for changing their 
line of conduct. They have insisted upon shortened hours, 
and during these shortened hours they are unable to keep the 
output up to what it was before the war. In consequence 
the price of coal is threatened with a very great increase. 
The exportation of coal is reduced because America can 
supply it cheaper than we. The result, therefore, will be 
that the miners, if they do not take care, will find their 
occupation gone. Nationalisation of the coal mines is the 
very last thing in the world likely to stimulate the output, 
and without greater output the work of the mines must be 
carried on at a loss; it is only a question of time when it will 
cease altogether. That is the line of argument which an 
old-fashioned student of economy would take, and no miner 
or anyone else can show where there is a weak link in the 
chain of argument. They are only knocking their heads 
against a stone wall if they fight against it. 


jX regard to the railways something very similar is taking 

place. What with Government management, the increase 
of wages and growing expenditure in other directions, the 
railways at the present moment are being conducied at a 
huge annual loss, which is made good out of the pocket 
of the taxpayer. It might be thought that the latter would 
squirm at having this burden thrown upon him, but he is 
not at all in the habit of reasoning clearly. He does, however, 
recognise that railway fares are so high as to be a very great 
burden. After all, the vast majority of railway passengers 
in this country do not go gadding about on pleasure. Their 
expenditure on fares is business outlay, and therefore, if the 
fares are excessive, business is handicapped. Politicians 
have not yet begun to realise the force of public opinion 
hostile to high fares which is growing daily. The 
demand is being made that the railways should return to their 
pre-war rates for passengers, and a question like that is 
easily capable of settling the fate of a Government. It is not 
the custom of the man in the street to analyse and think out 
the relation between cause and effect. He pays some 
50 per cent. more in the present peace time than he did in 
the peace-time before the war, and he is resolved that that 
50 per cent. shall be taken off. He will not accept it as a 
satisfactory reply that expenses have gone up and fares cannot 
be brought down. The business of those in authority is to 
find a method of returning to pre-war conditions. 


[N these days everybody is in favour of co-operation, and 

the highly encouraging statement made by the President 
at the Annual Co-operative Congress in his address at Carlisle 
will be hailed with satisfaction. It tells of an enormous growth 
in the movement. There were 3,000,000 members in the 
retail distributive societies before the war; now there are 
4,000,000, which means that they have done in five years 
of war what it would have required ten years of peace to 
accomplish. At the same time the share capital has been 
increased from £40,000,000 to £50,000,000. Their wholesale 
trade has increased from £40,000,000 to over £80,000,000, 
while the production of the two wholesale societies has 
increased from {11,000,000 to more than £23,000,000. Here, 
indeed, is a gratifying record, and we are glad to know that 
the sum of £50,000 will find its way towards the establishment 
of a co-operative college which will give new life, and therefore 
new strength, to the movement. But one does not understand 
why such a very popular organisation should object to paying 
the income tax levied on other corporations of the same kind. 
There seems no reason in equity, at any rate, why {£100 of 
profit made in co-operative trading should not pay the 
same quota to the State as an equal amount of money would 
pay if made by the efforts of an individual. 


A COMMISSION appointed by the French Government 
~~ has chosen a number of sites along the entire length of the 
western front, which are to be kept exactly as they now stand 
as memorials of the war. The Butte de Warlencourt, the 
Chateau of Thiepval, the ruins of Bapaume—these are 
familiar names to every one of us. As they now stand, 
only changed and softened a little by kindly nature, they will 
make lighter the task of the historian and help generations 
of Englishmen yet unborn to realise something of what their 
fathers did. Whether many of those who themselves fought 
there will want to go back it is as yet difficult to sav. We 
have met some soldiers who looked forward with an intense 
longing to revisiting the battlefields of France and others who 
declared that no power on earth would ever take them back. 
Probably the longing will last while the horror will in a measure 
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fade ; for men do not flinch from remembering the hardships 
of the journey when the goal has been reached in the end. 
As for those of us who have not been in France, these places 
will surely prove an almost stunning revelation. When we 
see them we shall realise for the first time how little we know 
of war and of what the human mind and body can endure. 


THE end of this week sees the end of the May Week at 

Cambridge, and it has been fully as gay as any of its 
predecessors. The flocks of sisters and cousins at the station 
being met by hatless young men in blazers; the procession 
of punts and canoes drifting lazily along the banks in the 
sunshine ; the crowd at Ditton and the rattles and the runners 
on the towpath—all these things looked wonderfully un- 
changed. Indeed, of all the old May Week institutions 
only the poor waltz has lost its glory and has been forced 
to yield to fox-trots and two-steps. But if the dancing has 
changed in its character, it has not abated in enthusiasm. 
The dancers still go on till long after the last star has paled 
and are still photographed at early morning in cheerful, if 
dishevelled, groups in the market-place. Never have there 
been more dances, for not only all the Colleges, but the young 
naval officers and the American students have been hosts. 
Some of the sailors probably return in October, but for the 
Americans the end of the May Week is almost the end of 
their brief Cambridge career. That it has been a great success 
is beyond doubt, and it may mean much to the future friend- 
ship between the youth of two peoples. 


A BIRTHDAY WISH. 


Mother, you were born in June; 

Did you clamour for the moon ? 
Did the chestnut-candles’ gleam 
Soothe you to a noonday dream ? 


Mother, when you woke in June— 
Whisper to me: Did you soon 
Learn the thousand things you know, 
Learn to love ere you could sew ? 


Mother, when we come to June, 
Here’s a rhyme your child may croon, 
Praising little homely deeds 
Done to serve her lightest needs— 


Planned in sickness, wrought in health, 
All of love which is your wealth. 
‘Tis a song that needs no tune, 
Mother, when you smile in June! 


Joyce Coss. 


FASHION in men’s attire is just about as capricious as it 

is in the case of the other sex. Until recently everybody 
thought that the tall hat was an obsolescent, if not entirely 
obsolete, article of headgear. How many diatribes have been 
directed against it! But suddenly fashion has veered round 
in the whimsical way usual to it. At the Peace Conference 
a contrast was noticed between the Austrian delegates and 
the representatives of Great Britain. Austria is a country 
that always has been a stickler for etiquette and propriety. 
The black frock coat and the silk hat were therefore worn by 
the Vienna ambassadors and delegates as though they were 
part of a uniform. But the British delegates—and we say 
‘ British’ not because of the Scottish objection to Englisl., 
but because English in this case would be a false description— 
appeared in every kind of summer garment and every kind 
of hat—billycock, soft hat and so on. We do not like to 
sav ‘“cap,’’ because that would be to trust to the imagina- 
tion. But the exiles who are living abroad for the benefit 
of their country have been perplexed and astonished to find 
from the newspaper accounts of the Derby that the silk hat 
has come in again. 


NEVER was a holiday more welcome than Whitsuntide of 

this year. Very few people have got over the anxiety 
and worry of the war. But the apparent approach of the 
time when peace will be signed is giving them relief. It was 
obvious that the crowds who went out of London and the 
other great towns were more light-hearted than they had 
been—one was going to say since 1913, but that affords no 
parallel. As the country has never passed through such a 
period of anxiety, so its inclination to rejoice is without 
precedent ; and the weather, that potent factor, proved 
beneficent to the highest degree. This Whitsuntide will long 


be remembered as the pleasantest of holidays. 
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THE GARDENS AT HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE 


By H. 


HE justifiable suspicion and hostility with which 

Press and public watch executive action on the 

part of all Government departments—arising from 

their wasteful bungling of their business, as, for 

instance, in the matter of the national shipyards 
has recently led to anxiety and criticism of the Office of 
Works’ intentions respecting the gardens at Hampton Court 
Palace. Hampton Court is every year visited and enjoyed 
by increasing multitudes. It is a national asset of enormous 
value, and nothing can be more gratifying than that so 
priceless a historic and architectural heritage should be 
so fully and popularly appreciated. To maintain and even 
enhance its individual qualities and distinction are among 
the most important cuties of the Office of Works, rendered 
at this time all the more difficult by the strain on the national 
resources and the doubled cost of maintenance. 

And so the official mind has set itself to solve the problem 
of how to treat the gardens so that, without excessive charge, 
they may continue to typify the gardening taste of 200 years 
ago and also represent the floral wealth of to-day. The 
present controversy has arisen from the abolition of a large 
number of great beds which had served for the display of 
spring and summer flowers. Such a system is costly. The 
provision of bulbs, the raising and winter housing of summer 
bedders, the constant preparation and replanting of the beds, 
the endless care of them when planted, imply an amount of 
labour which it was improper to use during war, and, even 
if obtainable now, is expensive to pay for. It is, therefore, 
quite right to consider whether the labour-saving principle 
so much in vogue can be exercised in the Hampton Court 
Gardens, by introducing a system which lessens the wages 
bill, without materially diminishing their attraction. 

This attraction arises in part from their historic character, 
and we will first glance at that. 

The main garden area lies in front of Wren’s east front 
of the Palace. Here is a great semicircle bounded by lime 
trees in which there are openings to enable the eye to see down 
the long canal and the radiating avenues of the park. The 
limes on completing their curve extend in a straight line to 
right and left parallel to, but some rooft. away from, the 
Broad Walk, which runs along the Palace front but 
continues to the Flower Pot Gates on the Hampton Road 
to the north and to the river terrace to the south—a distance 
of nearly half a mile. The garden treatment of this great 
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area was begun by Charles I] and completed by William ITI, 
when it was known as the Great Fountain Garden. Its 
aspect shortly after his death is perfectly well represented 
in Kip’s bird’s-eye view, reproduced below. Fountain basins, 
topiary work and knotted parterres, together with broad 
gravelled ways and grass borders, occupy the whole space 
within the bounding lime avenue to the east and the Palace, 
with its side buildings and walls, to the west. With the 
Hanoverians came the revulsion of taste against too insistent 
a formalism, and the knotted parterres, chiefly composed ot 
cut box and coloured earths and gravels, were no longer in 
vogue. Certain modifications were therefore carried out 
by Kent, and these are shown in an engraving by J. Reeque, 
published about 1730 (Fig. 2). The parterres and many ot 
the fountains are gone. There are long grass-edged beds with 
flowering planis alternating with smallish yews clipped as 
balls and pyramids. The etfect is rather strippy and spotty. 
Half a mile of this, with no changing feature or balance otf 
mass and void, palls upon one. It may be good for one’s 
health to walk from end to end, but it is not enticing. The 
“ Privy Garden,” lying south of the Palace, with its raised 
walks and other incidents, as seen in Kip's engraving, is 
exactly suited in size and position for such treatment, and 
the more it is made to retain and regain it the better. The 
Great Fountain Garden, however, as shown by Kip and 
Rocque, at once gives the impression of being too big for 
the scheme adopted. A single idea, an endless repetition, 
a sameness of height and line are the insistent qualities 
that appear in the prints and which must have dominated 
the reality, for a time at least. But it must be remembered 
that, unless she is constantly countered, Nature does 
not allow permanence in garden effects. Those who seck 
this have to depend very largely on inorganic materials, 
on stone and marble, gravel and water. Their choice of 
living material is very limited. Frequent rebedding and 
replanting, a drastic use of mowing machine and_ shears, 
is their portion, and a period of inattention leads to their 
defeat. At Hampton Court the shears came to be forgotten. 
Many of the little topiary objects disappeared, while some 
waxed great and by their growth upset the whole scheme. 
Compare the semicircle as Highmore drew it early in the 
eighteenth century (Fig. 3) with its aspect a few years ago 
(Fig. 4). You can only regain the former aspect by beginning 
again, by uprooting every one of the yew and holly trees 
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thet now bulk so iarge and impose a different treatment 
of the lay-out. In the garden you can be conservative in 
spirit, but not in detail. You cannot, once and for all, turn 
out the whole thing from concrete moulds and take no thought 
for the morrow. Apart, therefore, from changing taste 
and opportunity—from the prevalence of formal or natural 
predilections, and from the introduction of new elements 
and new plants—you are forced into a measure of revolution- 
ary action, and you must see to it that you appreciate changed 
conditions and use them for improvement and not deteriora- 
tion. The growing up of some of the little topiary specimens 
into biggish trees has its favourable side. They afford 
variety of skyline and strength of feature. But they call 
for a treatment that gives them the leading place. That 
adopted in our time at Hampton Court was to leave the trees 
to grow unchecked and unshaped and to cut out, in the grass as 
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AS IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE I. 


areas between and about them, scores of large beds for floral 
display. They were well done. There were, at certain 
seasons, masses of colour and a good choice and variety of 
bedding plants. But there was still a certain lack of breadth, 
of proportioned design. There was not the former combina- 
tion of monotony and fussiness, but there was still some lack 
of co-ordination between form and scale. There was a 
raggedness about the uncut yews and an _all-overishness 
about the beds. That has now been modified for the better. 
The yews have been cut, but still, in order to become correct 
elements in a formal lay-out, they need more shaping. Either 
a domical or a pyramidal form should be aimed at. The 
smaller ones should be encouraged to grow, the larger ones 
should be restrained by rather severer cutting. They should 
not be all exactly the same, as if a machine had turned them 
out by the dozen, but they should satisfy the eye as a set, 
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-an ordered company, not an undisciplined mob. This shaping 
of the yews was initiated some years ago. Quite recently 


a further change has come, not, however, from the pre- 
meditated action of experts, but through the fortuitous 
exigencies of war time. The turfing over of the beds within 
the region of the yews produces an effect a little sombre, 
perhaps, but full of restful dignity, of spacious presence in 
accord with the character of Wren’s building and the gardening 
spirit of his time. It was seeing it that converted me to 
this view. I set forth with something of the spirit of a 
Balaam. But as I emerged from the central portal of the 
east front I forgot my intention to curse. The outlook was 
more serious than of yore, but it was more satisfying. The 
yews rose cleanly from the unbroken sward, framing the 
gravel ways that led the eye to the central canal and radiating 
avenues of the park. There was so much fine form and good 
proportion that colour did not seem called for in that section 
of the garden. The scheme of yews might well go further. 
They are now wanting along the circumference of the half- 
circle, and here were still remaining bare beds, with men 
preparing to fill them for the summer. It seemed an un- 
necessary task. Yews set to match those along the radiating 
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walks and cultivated into rapid growth would soon take 
their place in a complete and well ordered plan, consistent 
in itself and in agreeable contrast to the areas right and left, 
to the side parallelograms of the half-mile length, where cer- 
tainly the colour scheme should be retained and even increased. 
Here the Broad Walk, a dozen yards wide, gives definition 
and breadth ; its sides may have much variety and mixture 
of colour and form, without destroying the spirit of formalism 
of which these gardens are and should remain the greatest 
and best example we have. This does not mean that every 
garden element of the day need be excluded. Herbaceous 
borders and plantations of shrubs may show their character 
and yet obey the rules. Thus, the long border, edging the 
west side of the Broad Walk except for the length of the 
Palace front, has for years been a source of great interest 
and pleasure to all garden lovers. It was not there originally, 
but if it is planted and kept so as not to obliterate the pilastered 
wall behind it, it is a correct as well as an enjoyable feature. 
It were better wider, but that is only in small measure possible. 
There can be no shifting and very little narrowing of the 
Broad Walk which runs up to the Flower Pot Gates. But 
if the tiresome little grass verge between it and the border 
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were replaced by a stone edging, which would save labour in 
mowing and clipping the grass and trimming back the plants, 
the border might be given a width of r2ft. to its advantage 
and no detriment to the walk, which would retain its r2yd. 
width. On the other side of the walk there are a certain 
number of escaped topiary bushes like those in the semicircle. 
The array of these might be completed, and they might rise 
from an unbroken band of grass 30ft. wide. Between that 
and another broad grass band running at the foot of the bank 
on which the lime avenue stands there could be a border 
4oft. wide (broken by grass strips at such intervals as con- 
venience of access across may demand), given over to the 
modern gardener with certain restrictions. There must be 
no landscaping or wildness. While flowering shrubs, such 
as the rhcdodendrons and azaleas there now, may well be 
used, there should be thought in their selection and treatment. 
They must have deportment as well as beauty. They must 
not be rampant, but such that any excess growth may be 
skilfully curtailed with the knife without destroying all natura] 
ness of shape. The area indicated is ample enough for 
including very tall as well as medium and dwarf perennials, 
and as much of this form of gardening as is consistent with 
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a provision of ample colour and flower interest during the 
longest possible period of the year should be used. While 
spring and summer bedding—the wealth of bulbs and hardy 
early annuals to be followed by the gorgeous and elegant 
display of tenderer subjects—shall have their due, even 
their large place, it is well to remember that they are 
not the exclusive or even the most interesting forms of 
gardening, that in the matter of colour they have no 
monofo'y, and that as to colour those are probably right 
in principle who set form in front of it as an essential 
garden element. 

A different treatment, and certain changes may be right 
as regards other of the various portions of the Hampton 
Court Gardens. To them attention may shortly be drawn 
in these pages. To-day the Great Fountain Garden has 
occupied the whole allotted space. Yet the suggestions made 
are few and simple. Pre-eminence of fine form and simple 
dignity for the central section, contrasting with as much 
varied floral interest and rich colour in the side sections as 
is compatible with the spirit of formalism which must be 
the dominant but not despotic note. An enhanced general 
effect with a curtailed wages list might thus be attained. 
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A NORTHERN VALLEY 


By MaGpDALEN RAWLINS 


UR valley is remote 
and grey. That is 
the impression given, 
though the greyness 
is snow-covered for 
most of the winter and is 
ereen during the brief summer. 
But the rocks, the walls, the 
houses, the roads and _ the 
sheep are all grey and seem 
ever unchanging. There are 





few signs of a world war having 





been fought and finished. The 





y>unger men who left the valley 
to fight are, many of them, 
now back at the farms again, 
and the rhythmic round of 
work goes on as before. The 
ruggedness of the valley makes 
it hard to extract a living out 
of its stony sides. dts austere 
returns seem to provoke in 
man a spirit of attack against 
its difficulties, and there is a 
severity of labour here, week 
in week out, which could 
hardly be surpassed. But 
there are two playtimes which 
fall at certain seasons of the 
vear, and at those times the 
younger men and women, and 
<ometimes the old ones too, 
can play as thoroughly as they 
work. They are the Whitsun- 
tide and the Martinmas hirings. 

On these hiring days all the 
farm hands who have decided 
not to remain in their situations, 
and all the farmers and their 
wives who, consequently, re- 
quire new servants, travel to the hirings at the market town 
where it isheld. There the lads and men“ stand,” in the market 
place chiefly, and are interviewed by meandering farmers on 
questions of work and wages ; while the maids, who nowadays 
no longer stand outside, are interviewed by prospective mis- 
tresses in a hall where they gather for the purpose. 

In groups or singly the workers stand, quite distinguishable 
from the seething market- -day crowd by their self-consciousness 
or anxiety, which ean be discerned more or less according te 
the personality of the man. If nothing else, it is a time of acute 
importance to all concerned, for, from the shy lad fresh from 
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schoo] to the experienced shepherd, their home for the next 
half-year is a matter of vital interest, as it is also to the farmer 
to obtain the best skill he can for the w ages he is able to pay. 

Meanwhile all around more than the usual marketing is 
carried on. Besides the ordinary Saturday market sellers and 
buyers, every man and maid, whether to be hired or not, has a 
week’s holiday beginning from to-day. And this first day of it 
is spent in the market town, drawn thither by the festivities 
and entertainments that are back once more since the war is 
done. The travelling shows and all the allurements which have 
been hibernating for four years have now returned to their 
accustomed spots. 

If you can make your way down the steep old streets, 
made still more difficult of passage by the long lines of farmers’ 
carts tilted there for the day, you finally arrive at the riverside. 
There the custom of your eye will be amazed (though you knew 
you would see it) at the sight of the farm lads and shepherds, 
who to you seem part of the work you have always seen them 
at—carting, ploughing and, more than all, busy amon, the 
flocks—now gaily, or sometimes seriously, flying round on 
whirligigs, shying at cocoanuts, or trying to ‘“‘ knock the Kaiser’s 
hat off for a penny!” And this on a Saturday morning, the 
“thrangest ”’ time of the whole week! Certainly if change is 
life, these happy people now live. Apart from the sympathy 
you may feel with the revellers, the scene is picturesque, and 
at night it is quite beautiful ; for the river, along whose banks 
the shows are placed, reflects the lights and colours, and the grey 
old town for.the time seems splashed with a Southe.n brilliance. 

All through the day and evening there has been among the 
holiday folk the continual excitement and interest of meeting 
former fellow-servants and hearing of their late experiences 
and future plans. For this constant change of habitation 
leads to a very thorough mixing of society, and men and maids 
employed on farms aye all’ more or less acquainted within a wide 
area. Sometimes they curiously come together again in a future 
situation at quite a different place from where they may have 
both been before. To-day, more than ever, there is much to tell 
and to hear. For many of the younger men back from the war 
have their battles and their wounds to discuss and compare. 
As the night grows later, in little companies the men and maids 
start off out of the flare of light into the quiet roads that lead 
from the town. The noise behind them lessens to a hum and 
then dies away as they trudge along the many miles which they 
may have to go to the homestead which lies over the hills in some 
remote dale. The wheeled traffic of the road is over, for the 
farmer and his wife, now without help for a week—unless they 
have sons and daughters at home—have driven earlier back 
to the press of work awaiting them. For this week ovr 
valley seems very deserted, and there is no whistling of 
shepherd lads about the fellsides nor clatter of the maids’ clogs 
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as they go to and from the dairy or out to feed the calves. 
Though these two important stages of affairs happen at 
definite times, the sequence cf farming life is always guided 
much more by natural events following the swing of the seasons 
than by calendar dates. The country wife will thus calculate 
to hatch her chickens ‘‘ when the snows leave ’’—that is, when 
the snow has finally disappeared from its winter permanence 
on the mountains. Even the smaller personal plans, such as a 
visit to a relative at some distance, will be promised ‘* when the 
swallows come.’’ This spring I heard a little girl of five asked 
when she was going to school. ‘‘ When the cuckoo shouts 
I’m going to school,’”’ was the reply; which nearly endéd in 
tragedy, for, said the teasing farmer, ‘‘ Ah, but if I shoot yon 
cuckoo tha wilt nivver get to school.’’ There were tears, and 
much assurance of no shooting had to be given ! 

The haytime must depend partly upon the favow of the 
season to the lambs, for they must be kept in the lower meadows 
until they are strong enough to be sent with their mothers up 
to the rough fells. Then the cropped meadows have a chance 
of growing, and it is astonishing to see how quickly they will be 
full of long grass and gay with the flowers among it. When the 
right weather comes the haymaking will begin, and the farmer 

lways seems to know what the weather will be, foretelling it, 
| gather, from the “ look of things.” Very few of them seem to 
observe the pertent of what quarter the wind changes to or 
blows from. Yet they prebably do not judge from the same signs 
as an old dame who told me the other day that it would be 
‘“‘ gey fair, for all they white butterflies was dancing out ” and 
that ‘“ yon dark ones ’’ came if it was going to rain! And she 
was right, it was gey fair. 

But the order of our chain of events is that before the weather 
has been decided upon for haymaking the sheep shearings take 
place. And this, being almost the hardest stress of work in 
the year, is at the same time a sort of festival, though certainly 
not a holiday. For the farmers help each other, and when 
Westmorland folk are gathered together there is generally 
merrymaking, and the work never suffers for it. The pre- 
liminary of shearing is the gathering in of the flocks from distant 
fell heights where, though there are few boundaries, the sheep 
feed ‘‘ under their own eyes,” as the farmer says. This gathering 
must be done before the heat of the day, as, though weary sheep 
may be forced along a road, they will not travel when tired on 
their own hills. Reaching a certain point of heat and exhaustion 
the run Herdwick simply lies down in the shadow of a rock and 
refuses to stir for man or dog. So in the summer night, which 
here is never dark, the shepherds go off in bands and gather 
all the flocks into one great company. This enormous slow- 
moving mass of animals is brought down to the lowlands, and 
is well on its way along the valley before ordinary mortals are 
awake. Asa farm is reached, its own sheep, amid much clamour 
are divided off and left behind, until finally every farmyard is 
crammed with bleating sheep and lambs. The rest of the day 
is given to sorting through the sheep with a keen eye for any 
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sign of unhealthiness or disease. The following morning the first 
clipping day begins at the farm which takes the lead (there is a 
sort of ceremonious arrangement of precedence for these occasions) 
and the men and some of the women from the other farms come 
to give help. 

The gathered sheep at the other farms are put out into near 
pastures until their turn comes. By ten o’clock in the morning 
the clippers, seated all round the farmyard on shearing benches 
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or “ creels,’’ are ready for the second meal of the day, and 
‘lunch ”’ is served out to them by the women and girls; the 
sandwiches, accompanied by beer—a special clipping brew, 
perhaps— are despatched without much waste of time, and the 
turmoil of work continues. The vounger lads catch and bring 
the resisting sheep to the clippers as they are ready for them 
A patriarchal old man, who can hardly remember how man, 
clipping days he has worked through, rolls up the fleeces, which 
are sO com- 
plete as the 
last cut 
severs them 
from their 
wearers 
that they 
come Off like 
an entire 
garment. 
The lot of 
the smallest 
boy present 
is that of a 
healer. He 
waitsalertly 
with a cup 
of tar in his 
hand. At 
the call of 
 GOCtor- 
from a clip- 
per the lad 
runs up and 
putsa touch 
of his mix- 
ture on a 
small snip 
which — has 
accidentally 
been made 
in the skin 
of a sheep. 
Once on the creel and feeling the shears at work uponthem,thesheep 
are fairly acquiescent ; but occasionally there will be a sudden 
wild plunging and kicking, and, possibly, a good deal of noise 
though the sheep itself never makes a sound after it has once 
been caught. 

Midday dinner is skipped on clipping days and anothet 
sandwich lunch provided, with frequent refresiments of beer 
brought out by the women and partaken of still amid the work. 
Many of the pens are now full of white, shorn sheep, each branded 
on the side or back with the farm’s cipher. It is the custom 
for the master or owner of the farm to “‘ mark,” which he does by 
pressing a marker dipped in paint on to the creature as it leaves 
the bench and its fleece. Sheep can be 
sheared by an expert shearer at the rate 
of from six to twelve an hour, according 
to the quietness of the animals. So that, 
if twenty men are at work, the pile of 
rolled-up fleeces within the open barn is 
becoming enormous. The clippers reckon 
to finish the main work by six o'clock, 
leaving perhaps, a few to be finished off 
by their owner at odd times to-morrow 
or the next day. For six o’clock the 
women in the house are bustling and busy 
preparing a dinner suitable to the occa- 
sion and to the appetites of their men. 
A great dinner it is with the traditional 
haunch of beef and pease pudding—the 
latter with as much of eggs and cream 
in its making as of peas—-with pasties 
and pies and custards and plenty of 
beer to drink. The men should be tired 
after their long day of lifting and clipping 
heavy, struggling creatures, and_ hot 
they certainly are! But, the dinner 
having been amply dealt with, they 
will choose the nearest level piece of turf 
and have an earnest wrestling bout 
while the women clear the tables and 
prepare themselves for the dance which 
is to be held in the barn to honour 
the first clipping of the year. This 
dance—and there .is real work in a 
country dance—is carried on until after 
midnight, and the next day most of the 
same workers will meet again at another 
clipping across the valley. In this case 
the dance may be replaced by an impromptu concert where 
you can hear the quaintest old songs, preserved orally from older 
generations. But for a whole week the clipping will continue at 
one farm or another, and be completed with some form of entertain- 
ment. And each year at the farmsteads, where the same order of 
events takes place, different maids and men meet and partake in 
their game of work and play. But which occupation is the r-ore 
strenuous it would be hard to tell. 
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F Duke William, Bishop Burnett tells us that 
“he was mutinous when out of power and im- 
perious in it”; which explains why, despite many 
good qualities of head and heart, and the advantages 
of wealth and position, he played no persistent 
and ruling part in the public affairs of his time. Towards 
Duchess Anne the bishop is much less critical. She was “ of 
great picty and great parts.’’ But she can have had no love 
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of rule, no desire to keep in her own hands the reins placed 
there by her inheritance of high titles and great estate. 
As a woman she abdicated in favour of man. Not only did 
she in 1660 obtain for her husband the strawberry leaves 
for his life, but four years after his death she resigned her 
honours in favour of her son. We hear that William III, 
in 1698, created him Duke of Hamilton with precedency of the 
original creation, “to the natural surprise of those who 
remembered the re- 
lations between the 
new Duke and the 
Sovereign.” James 
Douglas, by courtesy 
Earl of Arran, was 
born in 1658, and at 
the age of twenty- 
five he was appointed 
by Charles II Am- 
bassador Extraordin- 
ary to Louis XIV. 
He remained in 
France till James II 
succeeded his brother, 
and then returned to 
Court strongly recom- 
mended by the 
French King to his 
Catholic cousin at 
Whitehall as a pro- 
bable supporter of 
his intended anti- 
constitutional policy. 
So he became a 
gentleman of the 
bedchamber to James 
and had a regiment 
of horse in the levy 
raised to meet 
Monmouth in the 
summer of 1685. 
Three years later, as 
Colonel of the Oxford 
Regiment, he is at 
Salisbury with the 
King to meet the 
advance of William 
of Orange. When 
Churchill and other 
leaders on whom 
James relied deserted 
him, Arran _ stood 
firm and was with 
him until the latter 
finally took ship for 
France. Then, on 
William’s arrival at 
Whitehall, and when 
the Dukeof Hamilton, 
as we saw last week, 
led the Scottish de- 
putation that re- 
quested him to take 
the Crown, Arran 
made his appearance 
before the prince. 
But on being pre- 
sented he informed 
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him that he waited on him “* by command 
of the King his master.” The result of 
the interview was Arran’s commitment to 
the Tower, his father, it is said, advising 
this course. He was not finally released 
for a year or more, and then retired to 
Scotland. On becoming Duke in 1608 he 
again took part in public affairs and seemed 
at one time destined to be the popular 
leader of the Scotch party that took up 
a semi- separatist attitude when the 
question of the Protestant succession came 
up for settlement. In the last session of 
the last Parliament of Scotland he spoke 
and voted against every article of the Act 
of Union. But when the hotheads prepared 
to take up arms he succeeded in shelving 
the project. This was from no lack of 
personal courage, for he was a_ ready 
duellist, but he was nervous of any 
resolute public action. At one moment 
he was expected, but failed, to take a 
strong line for the Hanoverian succession. 
Then when the Old Pretender landed in 
Scotland in 1708 he was so suspect of 
Jacobite leanings that he was under close 
supervision at his seat in Staffordshire. 
His mother still ruled the Hamilton in- 
heritance, but his marriage with the 
heiress of Lord Gerrard had given him 
large English estates. This succession, 
however, was the cause of his death. 
Reconciled to the Court when the Tories 
came to power in 1710, he obtained the 
Garter, and two years later was appointed 
Ambassador to France. But before he 
sailed a dispute with Lord Mohun, the 
husband of the other Gerrard co-heiress, 
led to a duel, resulting in the death of 
both combatants. Much political heat 
arose out of the event, for the Duke's 
second reported that Lord Mohun’s Whig 
second had ‘ made a push at his Grace”’ 
when the latter lay wounded on_ the 
ground and thus caused the death of the 
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Tory leader. Readers of 
‘‘Esmond”’ will well remember 
the use Thackeray made of the 
incident. 

Thus the fourth Duke never 
owned Hamilton House, for his 
mother outlived him. She is 
said to have made Arran and 
Avondale her principal Scottish 
residences, but it seems likely 
that she continued work at 
Hamilton House. James Smith 
had evidently not completed the 
interior when Duke William died 
in 1694, and time may have 
elapsed before the Duchess em- 
ployed him to decorate the suite 
of rooms that occupies most of 
the first floor of the east wing. 
Judging from their character, 
that is the surmise, although 
there is nothing about them so 
characteristic of the style of a 
particular decade as to enable 
us to date them with exactitude. 
They do not even clearly con- 
tradict the tradition that William 
Adam, and not James Smith, 
was responsible for their decora- 
tion. If so, the date must be 
postponed till after the fifth Duke 
came of age in 1724—a point 
which the illustrations of threc 
a Faas ge fis spout non Nici a Se Sane ere see 
to think out for himself. The 
favourite forms and materials of 
the times of Charles II and 
William III are set aside. The 
oak wainscotings and the Wren 
ceilings are no more, the two- 
storeyed architectural mantel- 
piece, such as Inigo Jones de- 
signed and used at Wilton, has 
returned together with his pre- 
ference for stone and plaster over 
wood, the latter, if used, being 
painted to resemble the former. 
His solidly composed swags and 
drops of flower and fruit appear 
on wall and chimneypiece of the 
Duchess’s bedroom. But it is not 
Inigo Jones himself, it is his re- 
vival by the designers of the time 
of Queen Anne and her immediate 
successors. They used, with some- 
thing of their own, much of his 
form and detail for the wall and 
its incidents, but not for the 
ceiling, where his panelling out 
with heavy, richly wrought plaster 
beams is replaced by light and 
intricate scrollwork. The style grew 
up during Queen Anne’s reign, 
but had its great day under the 
Burlingtonians, who began to rule 
taste on Lord Burlington’s and 
William Kent’s return from Italy 
at the opening of the Hanoverian 
regime. The Hamilton House 
rooms, however, give the impres- 
sion of belonging to the earlier 
phase of the style and to be by 
the same designer as the exterior. 
The swags of the boudoir mantel- 
piece (Fig. 4) and of the dressing- 
room overdoors (Fig. 6) are 
almost identical with those under 
two of the upper windows of the 
central pediment (illustrated last 
week), while under the third are 
the crossed palm branches which 
also occur on the bedroom over- 
mantel. There is strong resem- 
blance also between the scroll and 
upright leafage of the friezes of Copyright. (,—THE SOUTH-EAST DRESSING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
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various outside windows and the cornice friezes of the rooms, 
while the shell, which recurs persistently within doors, is also 
used in the niches that replace the central windows on the 
first floor at the ends of the wings. The verdict, therefore, 
is in favour of Smith as a designer, and some time in the 
reign of Queen Anne as a date. Work at Dalkeith went 
on till 1709, and eight years later Smith was still the most 
experienced architect in Scotland, in Colin Campbell’s 
opinion. 

When the Duchess died her grandson was still a minor. 
He came of age in 1724, and soon after, not liking the parish 
church so near his habitation, employed William Adam to 
build a new one further off, which was completed in 1732 
and still exists. Although the shooting lodge, known as 
Chatelherault, and standing in the great park (where the 
ancient race of white cattle still roam), is not so named in 
the ‘ Vitruvius Scoticus,” it is identical with the building 
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devoted a great part of his short life—he died in 1743 
at the age of forty—to the management and development 
of his Scotch estates. When it was thar he .commis- 
sioned William Adam to make plans for the enlargement of 
Hamilton House does not appear. There is no letterpress 
to the ‘* Vitruvius Scoticus,’’ which is, indeed, rather a 
mysterious volume. The list of plans begins with Holyrood 
as altered by Sir William Bruce, and next are the plans and 
elevations of Hamilton as built by James Smith and as it was 
proposed to alter it by William Adam. A long series of 
plates of other places and public buildings follows, ending 
with the north front of the ‘‘ Dogg Kennell’’—a building 
220ft. long, placed a mile away facing the house. At the end 
of the list of plates we read that ‘‘ The following Plans drawn 
by the late William Adam, Esq., Architect, were engraved at his 
Expense by the most eminent Artists of the time with a 
View to Publication. A few complete Sets having come into 
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It is a shooting lodge, built in the great park by Wm. Adam circa 1732. 


shown on Plate 160 and entitled ‘The Dogg Kennell at 
Hamilton.” It is therefore also the work of William Adam, 
who is said to have employed French craftsmen for such 
decoration as the plaster ceilings. This, however, needs 
confirmation. Until the accounts were studied the Holyrood 
ceilings were attributed to Italians, and there has always 
been an inclination to give credit to foreigners for much 
that natives were fully able to perform. . From the days 
of Elizabeth British plasterwork was usually done by British 
craftsmen, although the Continent may have taught them 
much. It is true that as leaders of the craft a few Italians 
worked for Gibbs, Kent and other early eighteenth century 
architects, But most of the yeyr plentiful and, of its 
style, very excellent early Georgian plasterwork in Britain 
was wrought by natives, and the Chatelherault example 
(Fig. 7) is what we should expect from them. The fifth 


Duke took no part in public affairs and seems to have . 


the Publisher’s hands he now respectfully offers them to the 
Public.” Thus over sixty years after his death did Adam 
Black of Edinburgh gather together and issue William Adam’s 
plans. He was of Maryburgh, near Kinross, and will already 
have been practising as an architect when his second son, 
Robert, was born in 1728. He designed a great number of 
Scottish seats in the classic manner introduced into Scotland 
by Sir William Bruce and James Smith and in line with the 
contemporary English work of the Burlingtonian School. 
His proposed new north front at Hamilton was so much 
adopted as the basis of the alterations carried out by the 
tenth Duke about 1825 that it will be reproduced in connection 
with it next week. The fifth Duke probably died before he had 
time or means to commence so large a work, and the only 
trace of him at Hamilton Palace is some of his furniture. 
There is little furniture there earlier than his day—scarce 
any trace of the £1,500 spent on furnishing in 1676 beyond a 
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8.—Part of a set of GitT Furniture. The cabriole legs have ball and claw feet, and between them and the shell-enriched knee 
runs a band of nulling. Circa 1730. 


few Charles II walnut and cane chairs. A looking-glass, 
some 6ft. high but narrow, divided into two bevelled plates 
and framed narrowly with a gilt moulding that expands into 
a scroll and shell enriched top, is of the type that was set 
between windows in William III’s time, whereas the two 

still larger and of greater elaboration and richness—that 
are illustrated (Fig. 14) will not date before the reign of his 
successor, and may have belonged to Duchess Anne. The 
large size, however, is more in the manner of George I when the 
fifth Duke came of age, and, although the frames are lighter 
and more elegant in treatment than the style which was then 
introduced by William Kent, that was not of universal accept- 
ance. The swags and basket of flowers still show much of the 
manner and craftsmanship of the followers of Grinling 
Gibbons, and the sculpturing of the heads is of fine technique. 
Much more in the manner of Kent is a side table (Fig. rr) 
having six heavy consoles for legs, like the larger example at 
Devonshire House. But the Hamilton House specimen, if 
smaller, is better in design. The parts are all less ponderous, 
and the apron composed of a bearded head draped in a lion’s 
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skin hanging from rings is a difficult subject skilfully rendered 
as an integral portion of the complete composition. Not 
is there anything far fetched and strained in the design of 
the little side table (Fig. 10) standing on two-scrolled legs 
that have a human mask at their apex and end with dolphin 
heads. The scrolls end in a massive whorl out of which 
spring the fruit and flower swags that join up the central 
shell. There the richness ends and the base and frame are 
with advantage left plain, except for a single egg and tongue 
moulding. 

A very great deal of ball and claw footed furniture was 
introduced by the fifth Duke. There are tables of various 
sizes and sorts and several large sets of settees and chairs. 
A gilt set (Fig. 8), composed of some half-dozen settees 
and three times that number of chairs, has a shell on the 
knee and below that a band of nulling. Very similar, but 
without the nulling band, is a mahogany settee covered in 
horsehair (Fig. 13); it seems one of the few untouched 
remnants of a great lot sadly altered by the tenth Duke, 
who kept the legs but reconstituted the upper part with 


9.—Part of a set, of which portion was sold at the Hamilton Palace sale in 1882 (lct 1792), and described as ‘‘a set of six old 
high-backed walnut-wocd chairs and a pair of armchairs, the legs inlaid and mounted with metal gilt, with flat chasing.” The 


metal plates on foot and knee are very unusual. 


Circa 1710. 
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Copyright 10.. GILT MARBLE-TOPPED SIDE TABLE. CIRCA 1730. *"C.L." 


deplorable results ; 
reading : 


the entry in the inventory for insurance 


The Alterations to frames of arm and single chairs, restuffing and 


covering the whole with New Aubusson Tapestry .. 180.0.0 
To our present thinking that sum was subtracted rather 
than added in the process. 

All these ball and claw footed sets are normal examples 
of English furniture during the cabriole period. — But 
another set is more difficult to localise. It consists of arm- 
chairs, chairs and stools, and must have been large, for the 
number at Hamilton Palace is still considerable, and some 
must have gone in 1882. At the great sale at Christie’s 
in that year lot 1792 reads as follows: 

A set of six old high-backed walnut-wood chairs and a pair of arm 
chairs, the legs inlaid and mounted with metal gilt, with flat chasing, 
the backs and seats stuffed and covered with rich satin damask ; 
and a dressing-stool en suite 





11 GOLD AND BLACK MARBLE-TOPPED SIDE TABLE, 


SIMILAR TO A LARGER ONE BY HIM AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
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The nine pieces passed to Messrs 
Colnaghi for fifty guineas. The 
description answers exactly for those 
now illustrated (Fig. 9). The inlay 
is confined to a little panel in the 
straight between the knee and the 
hoof, and on both of these are 
nailed the thin chased metal plates, 
an oval of the same breaking the 
line of the front frame moulding. 
It is a curious form of decoration 
for walnut chairs, and may imply 
a foreign origin, although the general 
design and treatment are those of 
the products of England, where this 
form of leg, a composition of three 
parts instead of a continuous curve, 
obtained during the latter end of 
Duchess Anne’s widowhood. 
Somewhat later than the time 
of the fifth Duke is a delightful 
little mahogany tripod china table 
(Fig. 12) in the Duchess’s boudoir. 
The lines of the stand, twice meet- 
ing and again spreading, and the varied 
shell ornamentation are rococo in 
style, but there is more reserve in 
the arched perforations of the rail, 


although its contour, with many 
outward and four inward curves, 


is intricate. It belongs to the time 
when the sixth Duke married the 
beautiful Elizabeth Gunnings, whose 
full-length portrait by Reynolds hangs in the gallery. 
The excitement which the advent of the Gunnings caused 
in London Society culminated when Elizabeth became 
Duchess of Hamilton in 1752. In March of that year 
Walpole writes to Mann: ‘The Duchess of Hamilton 
was presented on Friday ; the crowd was so great that even 
the noble mob in the drawing-room clambered upon 
the chairs and tables to look at her.” The Duke dying 
six vears later, she married John Campbell, who suc- 
ceeded as Duke of Argyll in 1770. On behalf of her little 
son she threw herself heart and soul into the great Douglas 
estates trial which followed the death of the childless Duke of 
Douglas in 1761. The Dukedom became extinct, but the 
marquisate devolved upon the seven year old Duke of 
Hamilton, now head of the Douglas family. It was claimed 
that: the estates should likewise come to him. On the other 
hand, Lady Jane, sister of the deceased Duke of Douglas, 
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PROBABLY DESIGNED BY WILLIAM KENT AND 
CIRCA 1730. 
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12.—MAHOGANY TRIPOD TEA OR CHINA 13.—MAHOGANY CABRIOLE-LEGGED SETTEK COVERED IN 
TABLE WITH GALLERY. CIRCA 1752. HORSEHAIR. CIRCA. 1730. 
had married a Colonel Stewart when she was forty-eight. boys,’ led to a reversal of this judgment and the sui 


The affair was kept secret, as she feared her brother would vivor of the twins won the day. The little Duke, 
stop her allowance. She went abroad under the name of if he failed to get additional acres, got an accretion 
Mrs. Gray and claimed to have twin sons. They, her brother to his already numerous titles, never came of age. 
declared, were “ stolen or bought,” and this view prevailed Dying at fourteen, he was succeeded by his brother, who 
when the case of the devolution of the estates was tried in lived much at Hamilton, built the assembly rooms in 
Edinburgh. But an appeal to the House of Lords, where the town and laid out the race course in the park. But 


who, 


Lord Mansfield strongly supported the claim of the ‘‘ French — he did not alter the house. That was reserved, as already 
mentioned, for the tenth Duke, whose story shall be told 
next week. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE ARTIFICIAL 


HE cult of the fly-fisher is replete with a ponderous 

lore, which, profound as it may appear to the novice, 

when examined by the light of facts crumples up and 

is dissipated. Though I have fished in many streams 

and lakes from Devon to Perth I am a sceptic. I laugh 
at the big authorities and ignore the lesser ones. My experi- 
ence tells me that the lore of the fly-fisher is built on sand. 
It is based on fallacies—very pretty ones—but still fallacies. 
1 will explain. 1 confine myself to the wet-fly method, in which 
the fly is diawn through the water totally immersed. 

Let us see what happens. The water is turbid, but not 
thick; in fact, ‘‘in first-rate fishing condition.” I make a 
cast. One of my flies hooks a fish. A triumph for the “ blue 
upright,” you say. My companion, a veteran, remarks that 
the “‘ blue upright” is the fly of the moment. He believes, 
though he does not say so, that the fish selected my “‘ tail-fly ”’ 
and ignored my “‘ dropper.”” It went for the daintier (?) morsel. 
But did it have any choice, and could it have examined and 
distinguished between the two patterns of flies ? Look at the 
now wetted flies. Do they resemble those you received from 
the tackle-maker ? Hackle and wings lie close to the shank 
ot the hook. These moist objects are spindle shaped, like 
oats, with curled-under tails of barbed steel. Immerse one 
by hand in clear water and 
draw it along; again you see 
a tapering object unlike any 
fly that ever flew. Then take 
two flies, as different in colour 
as you can find in your book. 
Hold them above your head, 
so as to get the sky for back- 
ground. Where are their 
colours? Gone! You see but 
silhouettes. 

Put yourself in the place 
of the fish. He is inches below 
the water surface. Your fly 
passes over him. He sees it 
through t2ins. of turbid water 
with the sky as background. 
It is a silhouette to him, as it 
was to you. If he could speak, 
could he tell you the difference 
between a “blue upright ” 
and a ‘‘red palmer”? ?) No! 
It is expecting too much. 
You could not do it yourself 
under the same conditions. 
He might just detect some 
colour difference if he saw the 








FLY IN WATER 


by careful observation. It is time the whole question was 
made the subject of special study. In time it will be realised 
that shape and size of body in the artificial fly are the things 
that matter, and that style of dressing goes for nothing. 
Provided with a set of flies of one colour, it matters not 
which, but of varying sizes and shapes, I would undertake to 
kill as many fish as the man with a hundred differently coloured 
flies, other things being equal. As I have said, I am a sceptic. 
Yet I kill fish—often with flies that no self-respecting angler 
would dream of using. Even I am thinking of trying my luck 
with oats ; they look so like the wet fly. Boiled and threaded 
on the hook they should kill. W. S. ROGERs. 
[We publish this for its interest and independence, though it will be 
regarded as blasphemy by those who swear by their favourite flies.—Eb.} 


THE RUFF. 


May I add a few words to “‘ F. C. G.’s”’ interesting note 
about the ruff in last week’s CouNTRY LIFE? So marked a feature 
of Fen life were these birds that they were known by the name 
of Fen poultry, and mothers would often check the wrangles 
of their children with the remark: ‘‘ Now, you children, you 
mustn’t fight like a lot of Ruffs.”’ The fowlers used to catch 
large numbers and sell them to the dealers, who fattened them for 

the table, as our grandfathers 
considered no banquet com- 
plete without a course of fatted 
ruffs. The most celebrated 
>" NATURAL FLY dealer was a Mr. Towns of 
FLY Spalding, whose family had 
been in the trade since the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and he told Colonel 
Montagu that he catered for 
George III and most of the 
noble families in the kingdom. 
When the Marquess of Towns- 
hend was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Mr. Towns undertook 
to supply his table with ruffs ; 
so he set out one day from 
Spalding with twenty-seven 
dozen, which he carried alive 
in panniers on horseback, leit 
seven dozen at Chatsworth and 
delivered the remainder at 
Dublin, having lost only three 
dozen on the way. 

Montagu and Lubbock 
have left most interesting 
accounts of the ruff, to which 
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fly obliquely ; but, as he would ARTIFICIAL FLY SEEN UNDER WATER all subsequent writers are 


be looking through a greater 
length of turbid water, even 
that is doubtful. Remember 
your tly is packed close, as 
like a real fly as a_ closed 
umbrella is like an open one. 
The inference is that niceties 
in fly dressing are wasted on 
the fish. It is clear he never 
recognises your fly as a fly. 
To him it is something alive, 
moving quickly, maybe a small 
fish made for larger ones to devour. Why should he think it 
a fly when it behaves so differently ? The natural flies float half 
drowned on the water surface. Yours are immersed. The 
natural flies travel with and no faster than the stream. Yours 
travel across current and faster. Perhaps that is why they 
prove so killing. 

You preadamite veterans, nurtured on anglers’ lore, and 
bristling with picturesque fallacies and a fine array of precept, 
must shed your sorry traditions and revise your learning. Your 
so-called “‘ flies’? are useful lures, indeed very effective ones 
under favourable conditions; but not because when new and 
lying in your book they resemble certain natural flies, but in 
spite of it. In truth, the angler’s fly kills because it presents 
an alternative to the natural fly. This is clear from the fact 
that it is taken when the water is strewn with the latter. 

What is true of the artificial fly holds good also for other 
artificial baits. The hundreds of patterns of spinners might be 
reduced to very tew. Of what use to paint or engrave scales 
and eyes on a counterfeit minnow, and then present it to the 
fish rotating at a thousand turns a minute? The optical 
apparatus of the fish is incapable of registering impressions 
lasting a hundredth of a second. These baits attract by their 
glitter and movement. Wherefore I exhort you fly-fishers and 
would-be fly-fishers to jettison she old beliefs, gathered by 
hearsay or culled from the pages of various ‘‘ Compleat Anglers.”’ 
They have no scientific basis, nor have they been confirmed 


VIEW FROM BELOW 


AS MOST OFTEN SEEN 


greatly indebted. | Lubbock’s 
account is derived from per- 
sonal observation, and may be 
relied on as absolutely correct, 
but three visits to Holland 
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- ; made the writer realise that 
the habits of birds are apt'to 


vary with the locality in which 
they are found, and that what 
holds good in Norfolk may not 
hold good elsewhere... Lubbock 
tells us that .the, same “ hill ”’ 
is not resorted to every year; that in the, breeding season .no 
bird is more impatient of approach;. and that the rarest 
tint of the ruff is certainly pure white. We located eight 
hills and we were struck with the | fidelity with which 
the ruffs returned to the same hill year after year; while 
Naumann gives an instance in which the same hill was used 
for fifty years. So far from being impatient of approach, their 
tameness was almost ridiculous. One hill was on the main 
road which intersected a large polder, and the exact spot was 
marked by a big stone, opposite to which a congregation of ruffs 
was always to be found. One day, when a lad on a bicycle rode 
through the midst of them, some of the birds merely opened 
out to let the intruder through, while others flew away for a short 
distance, only to return before the boy had gone tooyds. A 
ruff with a white frill was not a very rare occurrence, as scarcely 
a day passed without our seeing one. 

The largest number of ruffs that came under our observation 
in one day was about a hundred, but they were probably passing 
migrants, as on the next day the majority had disappeared. 
The biggest assembly we ever saw on a hill consisted of thirty 
birds, which was a piece of luck, as Lubbock tells us that he never 
saw more than eighteen. 

Unfortunately, this interesting bird is hardly holding its 
own even in those favoured localities which are under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch Society, which has done such excellent. 
work in preserving the avocet, spoonbill and other marsh birds, 
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and the reason is not far to seek. Owing to drainage and other 
causes the area of ground suited to their habits shrinks every 
vear, but worse remains behind. There is still a demand for this 
bird for the table in the spring, when game is out of season ; 
and a few years ago no less than 330 ruffs were displayed for sale 
in a West End shop, though the exact locality from which they 
came could not be traced. Can nothing be done to stop this 
senseless traffic in the breeding season before it is too late, and the 
place which once knew these birds knows them no more ? 
Lovers of birds will be glad to hear that the Dutch Society 
yedoubled their efforts last year to protect the eggs of the ruff 
and avocet from the raids of hungry peasan.s. Tune nests were 
watched day and night, with results equally satisfactory to birds 
and watchers. After an exile of fifty years the bittern has re- 
established itself as a breeding species in these islands. Is it too 
much to hope that the same timely protection may do for the ruff 
what it has done for the bittern, and that we may again see a 
congregation of ruffs at play in their old haunts ?>—-M. VAUGHAN, 
M.B.O.U. 


A DOG’S SCENT AND WIND DIRECTION. 


Watching a setter the other day as he quartered across 
the wind, then up a few paces and again across to left and nght, 
til inally he was convinced and came to his set, one could not 
help noticing that the direction of the wind was the governing 
factor in all the dog’s movements. This alone guided him as to 
‘he direction of the source of that scent, and if the wind veered 
a point he, too, veered, till by means of arriving at certain angles 
he was able to make his set to within a few inches. 
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In the same way a fox doubtless locates a sitting rabbit 
hidden in the grass, and is able to make his pounce with unerring 
accuracy, so taat all creatures that hunt by scent must ‘‘ watch 
the wind” at every turn, and even on the most breathless day 
they are doubtless sensitive to currents of air too slight for our 
notice. It migat be possible to feel such gusts if some portion 
of our anatomy at wich nerves are centred were moist, as 1s 
the nose of a dog; in fact, the easiest way of ascertaining the 
direction of a breeze is to moisten the back of the hand and hold 
it up, but a dog’s nose, designed for that purpose, is probably 
very much more sensitive. 

It is noticeable that all animals which are guided or 
guarded by their sense of smell, trom the deer down to the 
weasel, are the possessors of damp noses, which function as 
hig. ily sensitive wind vanes; and, were it not for this guiding 
factor, an animal’s sense of smell, however exquisite, would be 
of little value. Tuaus whena dog is thirsty and his nose becomes 
dry he is said to lose his scent, and unless refreshed he is of little 
use to the guns. I would venture the suggestion, however, 
that it is not so much his sense of smell that deteriorates, if it 
deteriorates at all, as it is that he is no longer able to ‘* watch 
the wind” with the same degree of accuracy, and thus, having 
found a scent, he is unable to follow it to its source. 

When a dog becomes sick his nose dries. This is the root 
of one of Nature’s greatest remedies—a period of starvation, and 
with the drying of his nose the remedy, were he in a wild state, 
would be enforced, for with the drying of his nose his hunting 
abilities would vanish, and starvation, or very short commons, 
would follow as the inevitable result. H. MoRTIMER BATTEN. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
Java Head, by Joseph Hergesheimer, (Heinemann.) 

T might be thought impossible for a novelist to produce 
an entirely new atmosphere and a new set of characters 
at this time of day, but Joseph MHergesheimer has 
achieved that feat in his Java Head. The name is 
that of an old American skipper’s house, who, when 

he had finished his voyages and come to anchor, as he would 
have said, chose it in memory of one of his voyages. Sailors 
have certain common characteristics wherever they are 
jound, but each, too, has his individuality, and the hot- 
blooded, plain-spoken, but generous old seaman stands 
out clear and distinct even in that brilliant crowd of mariners 
of fiction to be found in the novels of this country far more 
commonly than in those of America. But the most 
interesting character is a Chinese lady brought home by 
‘Gerrit Ammidon, the son of the owner of the house. The 
author has succeeded in producing a most sympathetic 
‘study of her. This was the greater feat, inasmuch as the 
author is American and one might have looked for some 
prejudiced feeling against the yellow people. 

The reader will not find it difficult to imagine the 
‘sensation made in the little business community by the 
‘appearance of Taou Yuen, the Chinese wife of the Salem 
captain, in their midst. Many novelists have endeavoured 
to show a foreign mind in society incapable of understanding 
it. Our author’s ambition flew higher. Eis Chinese lady 
is the embodiment of a race. Someone in the course of 
conversation seemed to imply that a Chinee was a Chinee 
wherever found, but the answer came pat, that ladies of a 
high dynasty were not compelled to swathe their feet in 
bandages or to eat rice like the commonalty. Here was 
a great Manchu lady, who, in reality, had a rarer and more 
beautiful spirit than the white people among whom she was 
brought ; but they, in the way of seaport people, and, indeed, 
of people generally, judged by externals. Every class and 
apparently every individual was shocked when Gerrit 
Ammidon took his wife to church. The men were most 
indignant, because they thought the story of the marriage 
a very clumsy artifice to conceal a procedure common enough 
among them. It is the way of the world not to censure 
vice so much as the failure to conceal it. Had it been known 
to all the town that Captain Ammidon had, perdu in some 
‘side street, the object of an illicit love, the virtue of nobody 
would have been offended. Such things are of no infrequent 
occurrence in seaport towns. But to fabricate a story of 
marriage and go about with the lady as if it were true was a 
deep offence against those unwritten laws of society which 
are, to speak truth, based on the most abominable hypocrisy. 
In this case the husband knew the world well enough to 
understand the attitude of his old associates, and yet he 
had that pride which would not make him surrender to 
«appearances when he knew that his was a lawful union and 


that the cynics were justified only by their ignorance. 
With the women it was different. Curiosity in the female 
sex is stronger than any other passion and, much as they 
disliked the intrusion of the Manchu, they could not restrain 
the wish to examine closely the red jade buttons and the 
pink jade pins, the peacock gown and the high-soled slippers 
of the lady. Though they were palpably shocked at her 
Oriental face masked in paint, they fingered the amazing 
needlework and wondered over the weight of her sandals. 
Neither men nor women dreamt of the high, austere character 
and training of the foreigner whose outward appearance 
astonished them so much. One of the cleverest passages 
in the book is a conversation between some of the ladies 
of the port and Taou Yuen. Their object, though unfor- 
mulated, was evidently to find a flaw in the marriage service. 
One of them suggests that a Chinese wedding must be very 
gay with fire crackers, etc., and is told by the Chinese wife 
of the engagement ceremony that comes first, where the 
bride sits on the bed with shut eyes and two princesses come 
and put the 7 yi of jade, which means “ all joy,” on her lap. 
Two little silk bags hang from the buttons of her gown with 
gold coins, and two gold rings on her fingers are marked 
with words which signify “‘ great happiness.’”’ But it was 
not ceremonials the ladies were interested in. ‘<‘I am told 
polygamy is an active practice,’ Mrs. Wibird remarked, with 
rising interest.” But here again she was foiled by the simple 
honesty of the catechist, who after she was made to under- 
stand the meaning of the polysyllable, ‘“‘ one man and a lot 
of wives,” said the Emperor had a great many and some 
of the Manchus sometimes a second and a third. She goes 
on: 

You think that is wrong here. The Chinese women are 
very good, very modest. The Four Books for Girls teach perfect submission ; 
the five virtues are benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, sincerity. 
Confucius says, “‘ The root is filial picty.” : 

That did not carry the question far, and they turned 
the conversation for the moment to dress. But Mrs. Wibird 
brought up a new topic when she remarked that one of 
her aunts had been a missionary to China and had done 
very blessed work, too. The Manchu lady admitted that 
this was possible : 

“* Our poor have a great many wrong and lustful ideas,’ 
“they tell lies and beat their wives and gamble. The higher classes, too, 
the mandarins and princes, use the people for their own security and rob 
them. Sometimes the law is not honest, and a man with gold gets free when 
a labourer is put in the bamboo cage.” : 

This was more satisfactory to the gossipmongers, but 
their complacence was rudely disturbed when the Manchu lady 
went on to tell them a story she thought would amuse them. 

My father-in-law, who was in the Canton Customs, told me that some 
boxes of B.bles came out from America with other objects, and when tiey 
were opened at the M.ssion they were the wrong ones and filled with rum. 

But a killing retort like that does not give any idea 
of the skill with which the author contrasts the noble dignity 


Who knows ! 


> she acknowledged : 








of the Chinese woman, taught from childhood to think 
less of herself and of her own generation than her reverence 
for the generations that have passed and making worthy 
of them the generations that follow, with the shallow gossips 
whose thoughts never penetrated an inch below the surface 
of things. The husband of the woman was the only one 
who even faintly guessed at the serene, strong character 
lying behind those habiliments which only seemed odd 
because they were away from their natural environment. 
The others had no idea whatever. They certainly did not 
guess that this representative of one of the most ancient 
races in the world estimated at very little the culture of 
the whites—a new thing to them, but an old one to her. 
She did not even esteem their religion very highly, believing 
that it was a mere branch of that of ancient China. Some- 
thing of disdain is felt in the intercourse, although it never 
comes to the surface. The author has done a great deal 
in bringing out the radical differences between the two 
nations, and, if his intention was to show how difficult is 
a union between a member of a white civilisation and a 
member of a yellow civilisation, he has thoroughly succeeded. 
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The end of the Manchu is tragic, though even here the 
values are so different in the different races that perhaps 
she did not think so. To escape the greatest injury that 
a man can do a woman, in a scene, which is one of the most 
dramatic in the book, between het and a degraded and 
decadent would-be lover, she swallows a large quantity of 
opium and dies. There is nothing to indicate whether she 
made her escape from the new and constrained world to 
which she had been introduced with sorrow or with joy 
as she passed away in unconsciousness. But one can 
imagine that in her heart of hearts she rejoiced at the 
opportunity of dying so well. 

We have been discussing the most serious and the most 
solidly interesting feature of the book, but are desirous of 
avoiding anything that would give the reader an impression 
that the writing is melancholy or indeed serious. The 
book is full of colour and incident and vivacious human 
character. The old salts in it, the little girls and the women, 
are drawn by one who has something of Laurence Sterne’s 
kindly love for human foibles and vet never loses touch with 
human passion. 





REFORMING THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


S it has been officially announced that the reorganisa- 
tien of the Board of Agriculture is proceeding, it 
may be well to get at the heart of the matter and see 
in what directions the reformations should run. 
There is a tendency always for those who are en- 

deavouring to work from within to follow certain lines which 
have often been discussed in cliques, but never have been 
put broadly before the country. From without, it seems to be 
generally believed that a change in the Board of Agriculture 
would work miracles. Now, this is a fallacy which should 
be exploded. The business of the Board can never be that 
of actually cultivating the soil. This is the work of agri- 
culturists. But the Board is asked to play an important 
part in bringing about the end we all have in view. This 
may be defined as such a vast improvement in our agricultural 
methods as will enable the employer of labour to pay his 
workmen liberally and yet have so much for himself as to 
tempt a proportion of our best young men to take up 
husbandry as a profession. Fresh from the lessons of the 
war, everybody recognises that the country should, as fa: 
as possible, be self-supporting in regard to food. To aim at 
that is only the commonest prudence. No intelligent man, 
looking at the signs of the times, can believe that the mil- 
lennium of peace has come and that there will be no more war. 
On the contrary, the atmosphere is laden with rumours, 
and the possibilities of renewed struggle exist in nearly 
every quarter of the globe. It will be a miracle indeed if 
the unrest which is felt throughout the world does not find 
vent in the clash of arms before many years are past. Let 
us, then, make ourselves ready, as far as feeding the people 
is concerned, for every eventuality. Even if the prognostica- 
tions of the dismal were not fulfilled and war were put off 
for generations, we would be on the right side if we increased 
the production of food to its highest limit. Now, what is 
wanted to attain that end is better farming; and _ better 
farming is possible. It will be remembered that Mr. Edge 
in last week's issue stated boldly and frankly that he can 
secure twelve times as much in money from his land as his 
tenant farmers used to obtain. He may be unusually success- 
ful, and it is not everybedy who has his instinct for business 
management; but twelve times is a large order. If it can 
be achieved by one man, then there must be thousands who 
can do at least half as well, and an increase of six times the 
present production would be enough. — It will be observed that 
Mr. Edge secured this result not from the help of officials, but 
by his own initiative and enterprise. Yet, that officials can help 
is proved by the results of the Corn Production Act, which 
has added so largely to the resources of this country. In 
attaining that goal the Board of Agriculture played a part, 
but not so important a part as the Executive Committees of 
County Councils, and this is a point of great importance in 
regard to any changes to be made. The executive officer or 
organiser to the committee was, in almost every 
bombarded with questions. This was a very good result 
indeed. We had the opportunity of going over the questions 


case, 


addressed to several committees and know their character. 
Some were simple and some were difficult. 
to law and some to the practice of husbandry. 
nearly all sensible and to the point. 


Some related 
But they were 
It was evident that the 


enquirers might have put a great many of these questions 
any year of their experience. That they formulated them 
during the war was largely due to the fact that without red 
tape or ceremony they could go to a man who was really 
their neighbour and ask him a question, whereas if they had 
applied to the Board of Agriculture they would have been 
perplexed by documents, questionnaires and all the other 
apparatus of the office. What happened during the war was 
that a vast number of the questions were answered off-hand 
by the executive officer. Those that he considered beyond 
him were sent to the Board of Agriculture and received 
attention. The moral we wish to draw is that the Board 
must have tentacles thrown out into all the agricultural 
districts that would be in close but informal touch with the 
men who were cultivating the fields, so that difficulties and 
perplexities could be freely stated and answered at once. 
But, at the same time, there must be behind the Executive 
Committee a body which has in its service the greatest 
experts the country can produce, so that the harder problems 
can be submitted to them. The authors of the Bill for the 
creation of a Ministry of Agriculture recognise this to some 
extent by proposing the establishment of a great agricultural 
council, of which two-thirds of the members will be nominated 
by County Councils and one-third by the Minister. That is 
a useful suggestion, but one hopes it will be elaborated and 
perfected in the Louse of Commons if the Bill ever reaches 
the stage of discussion. A council scattered up and down 
the length and breadth of the country could only meet at 
considerable trouble and expense, and is more fitted to 
transact what we may call the parliamentary business of 
agriculture than the practical business. We hope the pro- 
vision will be returned with the comment: ‘‘ This is a good 
move, but a better might be suggested.” It is not altogether 
satisfactory. In addition to the council, an Agricultural 
Board is proposed. It is to consist of fourteen members, 
eight appointed by the Agricultural Council of England from 
that council, two appointed by the Agricultural Council of 
Wales, being members of that council, and four to be appointed 
by the Minister. The description of the work done by members 
of this body is too wide and vague. They are to advise the 
Minister with respect to all matters and questions submitted 
to them by him in connection with agriculture, and 
they are to be at liberty to give advice and assistance and to 
make recommendations to the Minister in connection with or 
relating to any other matters concerning the welfare of 
agriculture. Obviously the first important matter with 
which to deal is that of the agricultural props by which the 
industry is being sustained at the present day. What we 
want is that the industry should be so prosperous that it will 
not require these props. If we translate that general state- 
ment into hard fact, it shows what great difficulties will have 
to be surmounted. First, there is the sum of £47,000,000 paid 
to millers in order that they may supply bakers with flour at a 
price which will permit of a ninepenny loaf being sold to the 
consumer. One has only to think of this principle being 
extended to other necessities of life to see how impracticable 
it is. Mr. McCurdy stated in the House of Commons that at 
present the State loses 1d. on every pound of flour sold, and 
the loss on a quartern loaf was accordingly nearer 3d. than 
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4d. The plain English of that is that the consumer of bread 
buys three loaves and gets one for nothing. Every fourth 
loaf is paid for by the Government. Often the practice of 
handing out doles of bread at the church door has been 
denounced ; but this is just the same thing cloaked in official 
rags. What would people of the middle class say if offered 
a loaf of bread in charity? The working classes are now 
well paid, and they would probably revolt against being 
insulted in this way; but they take the dole when it comes 
from the taxes and is given by the State. Yet Mr. McCurdy 
said there appeared to be no prospect of any material reduc- 
tion on this point, at any rate during the next few months. 
But the farmer, too, receives his dole and must receive it if 
he is to meet the expenses of modern farming. If prices were 
allowed to be determined on the old principle of supply and 
demand, it is evident that the bumper crop of wheat in 
America would have the effect of depressing prices in this 
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country to such an extent that land would be laid down to 
grass. Now, we need a Minister of Agriculture who, while 
recognising the economic needs of the time, and particularly 
the need of establishing the industry of agriculture on a sound 
basis, is ready to give help as long as help is needed, but who 
has clearly before him an ideal state of things in which 
agriculture will be so healthy that it can throw away the 
crutches on which it is at present sustained. The Minister 
of Agriculture should be a statesman with his mind resolutely 
set upon achieving that state of things. It is his business 
to plan the campaign. He is the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Council to be called into existence should be his Stati 
officers. But to gain his end he must also have a small 
army of advanced, expert, hopeful, scientific ogriculturists, 
who will show a farmer how he can so increase the production 
on his farm as to be independent of financial help either from 
the Government or from anywhere else. 





EVERGREEN RHODODENDRONS.—II 


By W. J. BEAN. 


PROPAGATION. 

HERE is no doubt that the best way to raise species 

and natural varieties of rhododendron is from seed. The 

only objection to the process is that one has often to 

wait a long time before the flowering state is reached. 

For the big-leaved ones especially, like Falconeri and 
grande one may have to wait ten or fifteen years. The 
small-leaved alpine group, however, are much _ quicker ; 
fastigiatum, for instance, has flowered within eighteen months 
from the time of sowing. The best soil in which to sow rhodo- 
dendron seeds is a compost of peaty soil and silver sand 
in about equal parts, and the pots or pans should be half filled 
with drainage. The seeds must not be covered with soil, but 
sown thinly over the firmly pressed down surface and given 
a slight sprinkling of sand—only enough to half bury them. 
They should be watered through a very fine rose, and, although 
kept moist, must not be sodden. A frame or pit unheated in 
summer and from which frost is excluded in winter is sufficient 
for the hardier sorts, although for the more tender ones a minimum 
of 45deg. is better for tiny seedlings and it will not harm the 
hardier ones. Seeds germinate as a rulein from two to four weeks, 


and, I believe, the best time to sow them is late in February ; 
taey are then assured, by the time they germinate, of sufficient 
light and heat to get in a full season of growth before their first 
For many delicate species the first winter is 


winter arrives. 


the most critical time. If over-watered then—and that is a 
very frequent mistake—seedlings are apt to ‘‘ damp off.”’ 
Especially is this the case with plants raised from seeds arriving 
from abroad and sown, say, in August or September. This 
gives them a very short time to secure a hold on existence before 
the dark days overtake them. The surface of pans in 
which seedlings have stood for some time, merely existing and not 
growing, is apt to become close and covered with a slimy alga. 
When that condition arrives it is a good thing io prick off the 
seedlings into pots of new sweet soil, whatever the season may be. 

The usual practice with seedling rhododendrons intended 
for outdoor cultivation is to prick them off, as soon as they can 
be conveniently handled, in pots or pans of soil similar to that 
in which the seed was sown, and io keep them for a year in frames 
or shelters guarded from the weather. The next season they 
can be planted on a prepared plot of ground in nursery quarvers. 
Such a plot should have peat and sand added to the ordinary 
soil and be finely broken up. Here they can be planted from, 
say, 2ins. to 8ins. apart, according to their size and vigour. 
After that they should be replanted and given more room 
as they demand it, in conditions approximating those under 
which they will permanently have to live. 

Many species and varieties can be increased by means of 
cuttings, especially those of the smaller-leaved alpine section. 
R. yunnanense, fastigiatum, intricatum, flavidum and _ others 


seed 
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of that type strike root readily enough if the cuttings are made 
of short twigs in late June and July. We have found that 
cuttings root more freely if the plant from which they are taken 
has been grown under glass in mild heat during the spring and 
early summer. It is worth while taking up a plant and potting 
it for the purpose. Most of the old type of garden variety are 
difficult to raise from cuttings. It is better to layer the shouts, 
and even then they may take two seasons before they are suffi- 
ciently rooted to separate from the parent plant. 


GRAFTING. 


Few in these times have a good word to say for grafting. 
No doubt graited plants are often an unmitigated nuisance, 
and in regard to rhododendrons, when the stock used is almost 
invariably ponticum, a constant look-out has to be kept for 
suckers. If these suckers once start and are not removed, 
the overwhelming of the scion by them is merely a matter of 
time. A very common feature in British gardens is great blocks 
of R. ponticum, and it is believed that many of them are simply 
the outcome of planting popular garden hybrids years ago 
which, through neglect and unwatchfulness, have gradually 
been obliterated by the stocks on which they were originally 
grafted. Yet, after alli—and in these days it needs some courage 
to say it—it is possible to denounce grafting too unreservedly. 
A good deal can be done to minimise the sucker nuisance by 
graiting low down near the roots of the stock and by removing 
all visible buds from it. I know grafted plants thirty to fifty 
years old on which no sucker has ever been seen. Sometimes, 
also, it is a case of Hobson’s choice. One must take a grafted 
plant or go without. I am not sure, either, that some species 
grown in cool districts are not more vigorous on stocks of ponti- 
cum than on their own roots. There is R. campylocarpum, 
for instance, the most beautiful yellow rhododendron we can 
grow out of doors near London. I would not suggest that 
gratted plants of this species should be tolerated except under 
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necessity in Cornwall and such-like places, but certainly I have 
seen no healthier plants near London than some grafted on 
ponticum. And if the scions are taken from plants that have 
reached the adult stage, grafted plants reach the flowering 
state much sooner than seedlings will do. If suckers come, 
the only thing is to remove them. Should that be too much 
trouble in the case of such a fascinating shrub as R. campylo- 
carpum, all one can say is that the owner does not deserve 
to possess If. 

To attempt to pass in review anything but a small proportion 
of the 250 to 300 species of rhododendron now known is, of 
course, impossible here. The most one can do is to indicate 
some of the best sorts and those that will best repay the cultivator. 
There is this to be said for a certainty : no one can expect to 
have rhododendrons at their very best unless his garden is 
situated in one of the soft, mild, damp parts of our islands, 
of which the county of Cornwall is the best known type. The 
most magnificent such as arboreum, Griffithianum, 
Falconeri and argenteum, put forth their best efforts only in 
such places. And even others of a slightly hardier grade, 
such as barbatum, Thomsoni, fulgens, ciliatum, which we can 
erow near London, are far finer there than we can ever hope 
to have them. But, happily, the genus is so large and contains 
so Many species, varieties and hybrids that are genuinely hardy, 
that all except those who have a soil impregnated with lime 
or allied substances, or who live in bleak, particularly inclement 
places, have a very splendid selection still open to them. 

Of Himalayan kinds, besides the four already mentioned, 
that can be grown successfully near London there may be men- 
tioned: Arboreum var. cinnamomeum, arb. var. Sir Charles 
Lemon, campanulatum, campylocarpum, cinnabarinum and its 
allies Roylei and Blandfordizflorum, glaucum, Anthopogon, 
lepidotum and niveum. 

One thing to be remembered is that in many cases it is 
not winter cold that prevents success, but late frosts in spring 


species, 
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RHODODENDRON FASTNOSUM PLENUM. 
that nip off the new growths. Near London it mav be said 
that almost without exception all rhododendrons t. zt succeed 
start late into growth. Those excited into movement by 
unseasonably mild weather in the early part of the year 
are invariably failures. Therefore, in places wi.ere, like some 
elevated ones, spring frosts are less troublesome, and in places 
where their effects are mitigated, the number of rhocodencrons 
that can be successfully grown is much greater. As an instance 
I may mention R. Falconeri in the Duchess Garcen at Belvoir 
Castle in Leicestershire. Here is a healthy plant 1é6ft. high, but 
it grows in a spot at once elevated and sheltered. 

Of Chinese species there is now a great assemblage. No 
one should be without R. Fortunei, the first arrival from that 
country. Its scented flowers, white faintly tinged with pink, 
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are always freely borne, and it is unquestionably hardy. Closely 
allied to it are decorum, Houlstonii and discolor, all very similar 
to Fortunei in general characteristics, but flowering at different 
seasons. R. discolor is especially valuable in being one of the 
latest blossoming of rl.ododendrons ; its flowers never open till 
late June, often not till July. R. decorum 1s also a shrub ot 
great beauty and distinction. To the same group belongs the 
still more remarkable auriculatum, which flowers in July and 





RHODODENDRON SMITHIT AUREUM. 
August and does not start into growth until about the same 
time. Its foliage is among the finest in the hardier species. 
Two other kinds from China with grand foliage are calophytum 
and sutchuenense; both have noble trusses, but they flower 
in March and early April, and are very liable to be spoilt by 
frost. 

A group of rhododendrons to which many important addi- 
tions have been made by Chinese exploration are the dwarf 
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RHODODENDRON ALBUM. 
species with foliage covered more or less with scales. These 
are nearly all purely alpine shrubs, a single species often covering 
large areas on ti.eir native mountains. R. intricatum is a very 
attractive plant with lilac-purple flowers, dwarf and compact 
in habit; even dwarfer is fastigiatum, with similarly coloured 
flowers but variable in shade; flavidum has them primrose 
yellow, and other pretty species with yellow flowers are Sargent- 
ianum, trichocladum, sulphureum, ambiguum and lutescens. 
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Mr. Forrest’s recent explorations have added very considerably 
to the cultivated members of this alpine g oup, but most ot 
them are not yet available for general cultivation. 

A very distinct and charming species is R. racemosum, 
whose soft pink flowers, unlike those of most rhodode1 drons 
(which produce them in a cluster at the end of the shoo:), are 
borne along the greater part of the stems made the prev.ous 
vear. Another is yunnanerse, flowers are ot a 
beautiful, delicate pink, 
spots on the upper side. 
and somewhat similar in colouring is 
Davidsonianum. R. Augustinii is very 
variable in its colouring, and some ot 
its forms are of very attractive lavender 
and pale blue shades. R. hippophaoides 
is a promising new with 
flowers also variable in shade between 
lavender and lilac, and occasionally 
pink. 

North America, while it has given 
us some of the best of ezaleas, is not 
rich in the evergreen specics. KR. cataw- 
biense, however, with purple blossoms, 
has made history as the dominant parent 
ot some of the finest of our very hardy 
garden hybrids, and is itself a beautiful 
shrub. It comes from the mountains of 
the south-east. On the western side ot 
the continent is R. californicum, allied 
to it but with finer foliage ; this plant, 
however, although introduced scventy 
years ago, has never become common. 
RK. punctatum, from the Carolinas, is 
very old in pinkish 
purple flowers are very pretty. It is 
the parent of several nice hybrids, 
such as myrtifolium, Wilsonii and 
arbutifolium. 

Of European species, the well 
known ‘‘ Roses des Alpes ’’—ferrugineum 
and hirsutum—have long been grown 
in gardens. Less well known are some 
natural hybrids betwecn them, such 

Valuable in giving blossoms of richest 
purple hue as early as January, and thus contemporary in its 
flowering with mucronulatum and dauricum, is R. 
trom Siberia. 

Several crosses have been made between azeleas and the 
true rhododendrons. Very old in gardens, but still, | think, 
the best of them, are Smithii aureum and Broughtonii aureum, 
both producing yellow flowers, the latter somewhat the richer 
in shade. Smithii aureum is well dis- 
tinguished from its ally by the glaucous 
under-surface of the Mention- 
ing yellow hybrids reminds one that 
Cunningham’s sulphur—sometimes called 
sulphureum—should not be omitted ; 
the shade is not deep vellow, but very 
soft and _ pleasing. Late tlowering, 
beautiful and fragrant is RK. azaleoides, 
a hybrid between the two sections ot 
the genus. 

None of the garden hybrids of the 
common hardy type Las vet been men- 
tioned, but they are to be numbered by 
the hundred. 
who 


whose very 
with brown 


Allied to it 


species 


gardens, and its 


as halense and Iotschyi, 


parvitolium, 


leav cs. 


The best anyone can do 
contemplates planting them in 
quantity is to visit one of the nurseries 
where they are largely grown; this 
should be cone in the latter half of May 
or early in June, and selections made 
according to individual taste. There are 
likely, also, to be very fine displays at 
the big shows during the season now 
approaching. Personally, I should never 
leave out Lady Clementine Mitford, Lady 
Eleanor Cathcart, Lord Palmerston, 
Alice, Gomer Waterer, fastuosum, I: vere- 
stianum, Lady Grey Egerton, Sappho, 


Mrs. E. G. Stirling, Laay Rothschild or 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer. Nor, among 
the brilliant reds, Doncaster, Michael 
Waterer, Frederick Waterer or Martin 


Hope Sutton. For planting in large 
masses, replacing, if need be, some of 
redundant ponticum, are Cunningham’s 
White and Snowball, both to be 
cheaply obtained. Pink pearl,  ex- 
quisite as it is as seen in the show tent, is not wholly satis- 
factory in the open air. Its tints become coarser and it is not a 
robust grower. In shape and size the truss, however, is splendid. 
The subject of these hybrids might be made a never-ending 
one, especially if one tried to discuss in detail the glorious 
varieties raised by crossing Himalayan kinds that are only to 
be seen at their best in the south, south-west and similar places. 
So this must suffice. 
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PROBABILITY OF A PROLONGED SALE SEASON 


SALE OF A NOTED NORTHUMBERLAND ESTATE. 


HAT careful study which we recommended of the 

varied and fascinating lists presented in some seventy- 

six pages of last week’s CouNTRY LIFE must have con- 

vinced anyone that to get through the work of selling 

the properties is certain to take far longer than the 
normal sale season. As a matter of fact, the attempt will not 
be made, and, instead of closing at the end of July, as it has 
done in previous years, the sale season seems sure to extend 
into August, and to go on with only a brief break until the end 
of the year. 


THE DUNSTANBURGH AND NEWTON ESTATES. 


Mr. Arthur Munro Sutherland, the Newcastle shipowner, 
has just purchased the extensive manorial, agricultural and 
sporting estates of Dunstanburgh and Newton, five miles from 
Alnwick, including the ruins of the historic castle, which 
surpasses all other Northumbrian castles in the grandeur of its 
site and its associations with Simon de Montfort, Tnaomas of 
Lancaster, Henry VI and Queen Margaret. Lord Tankerville 
sold Dunstanburgh to the Eyre trustees in 1869. The estate 
has a coastline of almost four miles, and its own golf course. 
The purchase was negotiated by the well known Newcastle-on- 
Tyne solicitors, Messrs. Appleby and Lisle, and is one of the 
most important transactions of the year. 


LILLESHALL AND OTHER TRANSACTIONS. 


Sir John Leigh, Bart., has bought Lilleshall House (illus- 
trated in Country Lirr, IV, 80, and X, 585) with adjacent 
land, including the historic abbey and gardens. The whole 
estate, formerly belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, was 
broken up and sold by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Barber and Son in 1912, 1914 and I91I7 
for a total of over £700,000. 

Mr. E. A. V. Stanley has sold the Quantock estate, 
8,000 acres, in Somerset, through Messrs. C. R. Morris, Son and 
Peard, who are about to offer it in lots. 

Lord Harrington is selling Gawsworth New Hall and 
8,300 acres around Macclesfield, and Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley are offering very favourable terms to the tenantry. 
They are also about to submit 13,600 acres near Dumfries, 
the border estate of Closeburn and Shaw, with the castle. 


SATISFACTION AT SUNDON. 


The tenants of Sundon, Beds, sold by the same firm, have 
now, through the admirable arrangements made by Alderman 
Wilkinson (Luton), the buyer, and Sir H. Trustram Eve, the 
eminent estate agent, been able to secure their holdings at 
the actual cost price, no fees, commission or other charges 
being added to the purchase money. It is one of the best 
instances recently recorded of public-spirited action on the 
part of one who was able and willing to serve the people of his 
district, and Alderman Wilkinson has doae that and earned 
the lasting gratitude of his Sundon neighbours. 

MAPPERTON. 

Need we say more? The mere name of this ancient manorial 
house, in the Cattistock country, conjures up dreams of mediaeval 
delight and present-day perfection. Mr. H. F. Compton has 
instructed Messrs. Henry Duke and Son to submit it to public 
competition in August, but we shall be surprised if, failing 
explicit instructions from the owner not to treat privately, 
the property remains so long in the market. For what is it ? 
A wonderful example of Tudor and Jacobean design, enriched 
with decorations wrought with marvellous skill and _ taste, 
the walls and ceilings eloquent in armorial language of a storied 
past. How important it is as an architectural specimen may 
be gathered from the fact that it has been twice the subject of 
illustrated articles in Country Lire, first on July 6th, 1901, 
and next on October 11th, 1913. Mapperton’s inclusion in 
Hutchins’ ‘* History of Dorset ”’ and similar works is to be taken 
for granted, but it has also received attention in Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll’s “Garden Ornament,”” “The Domestic Architecture 
oi England during the Tuder Period,” and other works ; while 
Sir Frederick Treves has much to say of it in his “‘ Highways 
and Byways of Dorset.’’ The whole freehold extends to 1,090 
acres, but a buyer can take less land if he likes. 


AN ARTIST’S TOWN HOUSE. 


London houses in Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ hands for 
immediate realisation include the St. John’s Wood freehold of 
the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A., with its well 
known features such as the Byzantine studio and the Dutch 
Room. To-day it may be bought for less than half the sum 
originally expended upon it, and St. John’s Wood has steadily 
gone up in residential value recently after a period of reaction. 

September has been decided upon as the time for selling 
Newlands Manor, with Arnewood House, and 2,400 acres, in 
South Hants. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, who are 
acting in this case, in conjunction with Messrs. Chapman and 
Masters, for Major G. F. M. Cornwallis West, have thus two 
extensive estates to sell for him, as they and Messrs. Frank 


Lloyd and Sons are shortly to offer Ruthin Castle and Llanarmon, 
in Denbighshire, properties which have recently been mentioned 
in Country Lire. Lord Lovelace’s Horsley Towers Estate, 
2,700 acres, is for sale next month. The Countess of Warwick’s 
auction of outlying portions of the Easton Lodge Estate is 
appointed for June 24th at Bishop’s Stortford, Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons being associated with Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley in the disposal of the 5,134 acres. Mawbyns and 
Elmbridge Mill, two of the many lovely old houses on the estate, 
have been illustrated in these columns. On Monday next, at 
Hanover Square, Over 50,000 acres of the Inverness-shire residen- 
tial and sporting estates of Lord ILovat will come under the hammer. 

Osborne Cottage, East Cowes, for many years the residence 
of Princess Beatrice, is for sale privately through Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons and Messrs. Marvin. Ownership of that house could 
hardly confer more distinction and importance locally upon its 
possessor than would Lee Priory, Littlebourne, near Canterbury, 
to be sold by the former firm and Messrs. Worsfold and Hayward 
at an early date. 

Properties to be sold next month by Messrs. Wilson 
and Co. include Ashdown Park, 770 acres, in the middle of 
Ashdown Forest; the modern house at Woking known as 
Deerstead ; and a very compact and pleasant property in Sussex, 
at Shermanbury, with a suggestion of venerable antiquity, called 
Wineham Hall, of just under 90 acres. 

The Jacobean and Queen Anne house, Harrington Hall, 
near Spilsby, said to be the scene of Tennyson's ‘“‘ Maud,”’ is to 
come under the hammer of Messrs. Mabbett and Edge and Messrs. 
Mackinder and Bennett at Spilsby on June 30th. The gardens 
are remarkably beautiful and unspoiled by remodelling. 


MANY AUCTIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Next Thursday Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co., in 
conjunction with Messrs. Castle and Bloss, will offer the 
Geor tian Mansion, Dowdeswell Court, at Cheltenham, whence 
it is distant only four miles. The Crown lease of an Englefield 
Green house and 72 acres, Priest Hill, will pass to the highest 
bidder, no matter what the sum, for Messrs. Nicholas’ approaching 
auction is without reserve. Wildcroft, Putney Heath, and 
over three acres, will be offered on July 9th, by Messrs. Giddy and 
Giddy. Next month’s sales by Messrs. Maple and Co. include 
Cecil Lodge, Abbots Langley, a dower house at one time of 
the Cecil family, and later occupied by the late Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith, whose excellent administration at the Admiralty 
was enshrined in once popular lines. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.’s properties comprise two 
to be sold next week—Gorstage Hall, a Georgian house, and 
50 acres, at Crewe on Monday, and Colonel Lawson’s hunting 
box, Staveley Lodge, Melton Mowbray, on Tuesday at Winchester 
House. For a mansion and 214 acres, near Guildford, Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co. are privately asking £50,000. The 
buyer of the freehold of No. 28, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
through Messrs. Harrods (Ltd.) will be able, on July oth and 
two following days, to secure whatever he cares for of the 
contents, which are of exceptional magnificence. 

Next Thursday, at York, Messrs. Osborn and Mercer are 
to sell over 1,000 acres on the Brough Hall estate, near Catterick. 
On the previous day (June 18th) at Winchester House Messrs. 
Trollope offer Mr. Pandeli Ralli’s Surrey estate, Alderbrook 
Park, and Chinthuist Hill, Wonersh, for the Hon. Mrs. Cooper. 
Messrs. Collins and Collins claim that Queensmere is the finest 
house in Wimbledon. It is a copy of a Tudor house, standing 
in 14 acres of wooded grounds. Next Friday, at Tunbridge 
Wells, Messrs. Brackett and Sons will sell Springfield, Hawkhurst, 
and other properties. The sale of the Consett estates, 4,740 acres, 
is fixed for June 26th and 27th at Northallerton, by Messrs. 
Duncan B. Gray and Partners and Messrs. Mabbett and Edge. 

Monday next will see the first of the many still remaining 
auctions in Messrs. Savill and Sons’ list, properties near Braintree, 
including a Queen Anne house, Blue Bridge, Halstead. 
Residential properties, mainly in North Wales and Cheshire, 
are offered by Messrs. Boult, Son and Maples, among them 
nearly 2,000 acres in close proximity to Preston. Tue finely 
situated mansion, Harefield Grove, near Rickmansworth, is for 
sale with possession by Mess:s. Dowsett, Knight and Taylor. 

An imposing Georgian mansion near Fareham, Cams Hall, 
and fifty-three other lots are coming under the hamme of 
Messrs. Richard Austin and Wyatt, on Wednesday, at Fareham. 
Typical old Cotswold farmhouses stand on the Toddington 
estate, near Winchcombe, which Messrs. Fox and Sons are to 
offer, at Cheltenham, on June 26th. Adam decoration is a 
feature of Thorncroft Manor, a Georgian house in the Dorking 
district, which Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor are selling with 
early possession. Many residences in the Tunbridge Wells 
neighbourhood are in Messrs. E. J. Carter, Banks and Bennett’s 
hands. Messrs. Constable and Maude have some pretty places 
in Kent and Surrey; and two properties of a different type, 
but both fine in their way, are Ware Park, Hertford, with 
1,150 acres, for sale in July, by Messrs. Norris and Duvall, and 
a large house at Llandudno, for which Messrs. Matthew Ryan 
and R. R. Thomas are the agents. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRD PROTECTION. 
[To THE Epitor oF * Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—For some years past the breeding birds of a stretch of coast I often 
visit have been protected by two authorised watchers of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. Several interesting wading birds and terns and 
gulls nest there, some of them in great abundance ; and other birds, still rarer, 
appear at times of migration, and might, like the Norfolk bitterns, re-establish 


themselves as breeding species. It is, therefore, a place worth protecting 


properly. The two watchers have done very good work in face of great 
difficulties. Within a few miies there is a military camp attached to a small 


town, and in the other direction a small seaside resort. There is no cover, 
so that anvone can come from these places when the coast is clear, and the 
watcher is at some other part of his long beat, and retreat again when the 
watcher is getting at all near. It is a notorious haunt of collectors; but 
for the intervention of the R.S.P.B. some of the rarer specics would have 
followed their less fortunate associates of former years into oblivion. 
The collector can always pay prices to local fishermen for 
goods delivered ; the hapless watcher can hope for no reward but the pre- 
var wage the R.S.P.B. can pay him and the hatred of his neighbours. The 
uatvel is that any watcher refrains from playing a double game; _ but, 
strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, these watchers come to love and 
watch their birds as a shepherd watches his sheep. During the war even 
egg-collectors were mostly engaged in more tremendous occupations, and 
the ground was out of bounds to most of the soldiers, few of whom troubled 
to look for nests or knew how to find them. But now the collecting mania 
has returned in full force, and day after day eggs disappear. Men are to 
be seen walking up and down over the breeding grounds ; then, as the pro- 
If he comes up with them he is powerless. 


large 


tector draws near, they go. 
Unless he catches them red-handed, with the spoil visibly upon them, he 
can do nothing. He may not even search them; and they know it. And 
yet by sheer persistence these watchers have saved the birds. Whether 
they can continue to save them under present conditions is more doubtful. 
In this, as in other respects, the aftermath of war seems to be defiance of 
law. If the birds of England are to be saved for future generations, a new 
kind of Protection Act is needed. It is not enough to draft a list of protected 
species and leave the prosecution of offenders to local apathy or to the heroic 
efforts of the R.S.P.B. If the nation wants its birds to live, it must do its 
own protecting. As in America, there must be bird sanctuaries—wild life 
sanctuaries—where every unlicensed trespasser can be prosecuted for the 
The last two years onght 
but, apart from utility, all wild 


mere act of trespass, regardless of ‘‘ excuses.” 
to have taught a lesson of bird utility ; 
creatures have a claim on man’s protection. If we recognise that claim 
we can save them. If we do not, they will ultimately all perish, and beauty 


will go with them.—H. G. A. 


BUILDERS AND THEIR LITTLE WAYS. 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘“‘ Country LIFE.”’) 
S1r,—I was much interested in your article on ‘‘ Builders and Their Little 
Ways ” in Country Lire of May 24th, and thought it might be of interest 
to you to know of a nest I found fallen on the ground. I am sending it to 
you as an example of the variety of materials a bird can use. I have found 


wool, cotton, horsehair, selvedge, string, flue dust, feathers and a piece 0 4 





JAPANESE 


WISTARIA (W. MULTIJUGA ). 


usual nest-making materials, 
Hoping 


white silk in its constitution, as well as the 
such as moss, twigs, etc., the amount of which is comparatively small. 
that you will be interested in this curious nest.—A. T. GiLroy. 

[This letter was sent to us by our correspondent who writes: ‘ I enclose 
a letter from my little daughter, aged eleven, who is a great reader of 
Country Lire and lover of nature.” We congratulate her on having such 
an accurate and observant child.—Ep.} 


WINE. 


“Country Lire.” 


CURRANT 
(To THE EDITOR OF 
S1r,—Can any of your readers supply a good recipe for making red currant 


wine -—Hytton B. DALE. 
DACE IN A: LILY POND. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’ 


Sir,—The views of your correspondents on the following case would be 


appreciated. There is an ornamental lily pond with fountain edges covered 
by projecting coping flags. 
There are no herons about her« 
very small ones on the lily leaves. 


I never had fish put in and it now contains a 
shoal of dace. no birds can alight on the 
pond or reach the water except Frogs 
get in from time to time. 


fish pond within less than a mile. 


There are no trees overhanging the water and no 
James P. Reyno tps (Lieutenant-Colonel). 
THE CHINESE AND 

(TO THE EpITorR oF 
SirR.—It may be said without fear of dispute that the Chinese and Japanese 


JAPANESE WISTARIAS 
“Country Liv 

wistarias (Wistaria chinensis and W. multijuga, respectively) are two of the 
noblest and most beautiful of all woody climbers that flourish in this country. 
chinensis 


There is a good deal of difference between these two species. W 


is the familiar old climber, while W. multijuga is of more recent introduction 


and produces lavender racemes or tresses 2ft. or even more in length. When 
once established it is a rapid climber and will quickly clothe a veranda or 
climb to the uppermost branches of a pine, cedar or any other tree Phere 
is no lovelier sight than this climber in full flower on a laburnum tree. The 


two plants cf the same family flower together, and the contrast in colour is 


very striking. I have noticed, however, that the wistaria proves the stronger 
plant, and ultimately the laburnum, smothered in the branches of wistaria, 
is stifled and dies. The noble example of the Chinese wistaria shown in the 
accompanying illustration is of special interest, as it is said to be one of the 
first few plants imported irom China. This 


hundred vears old—is growing over Mr. Turner's house in the Royal Nurseries, 


veteran wistaria—about a 
Slough, and as it is near to the main road, it is an object of great interest 
to the many who pass by. It has been a glorious sight for the past week o1 
so, and there has been quite a record show of bloom. Several photographs 
of it have been taken bv visitors, and it has been observed that American 
interested in it The main 


and the 


soldiers quartered near by have been greatly 
stem shown in the illustration is on the western side of the house, 
principal branches have grown round to the south of the house rhe stem 


is Soins. in circumference at the base.—H_ ¢ 
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AN OLD BUILDER’S MAXIMS. 
To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—It may perhaps interest readers of ‘“ An Old Builder’s Maxims,”’ on 
page 632 of Country Lire of May 31st, to have some details of the old- 
time book to which reference was there made. ‘ The City and Country 
Purchaser, and Builder’s Dictionary : or the Compleat Builder’s Guide ” 
was first published in 1703, the author being designated on the title-page, 
“T. N. Philomath.” In a second edition of 1726, and the third of 1736, the 
author is given as “‘ Richard Neve, Philomath.” He seems to have been 
especially acquainted with Kent and Sussex, as well as with the building 
trades in London, and may possibly have been identical with “ Richard 
Neve, Esq., at Bath,” mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine obituary of 
April, 1764.—WeEsac, 
A VILLAGE DANCE IN ASSAM. 
To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—Far away in the north-east corner of India lies the Province of Assam, 
with its headquarters at Shillong, in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District. 
The photographs show one of the tribes, the Khasis, whose most characteristic 
occupations are trading and dancing. Most of the trade of the district finds 
its outlet at the periodical hats (bazaars), which are attended by hundreds 
of villagers from the hills round about, who bring down their produce for sale 
or barter in wicker baskets supported on their backs by a strap passed round 
the forehead. It would surprise most people to know the weights these 
villagers carry and the enormous distances they travel. The lighter side of 
Khasi life finds expression, as shown in the photographs, in occasional dances 
to the music of pipes (wooden instruments of the penny whistle orde r) and 
drums. The dance itself is a ridiculous affair, the women standing about 
singly or in small groups, all the groups forming one large circle, round which 
the men dancers ‘ prance,’ but the costumes are gorgeous and well worth 
going a long way to see. The women have a very curious part to 
perform, their dance—if, indeed, it can be called a dance—consisting of 
minute, side- 
ways, shuf- 
fling steps, 
with feet 
scarcely lifted 
off the ground, 
and eyes de- 
murely down- 
cast. The 
men twirl 
large chowries 
(fly-flaps) with 
one hand, and 
sometimcs a 
sword with 
the other, the 
while they 
move round 
the circle in 
Indian file. 
Occasionally 
they break 
into a pranc- 
ing three-step, 
first to the 
right and 
then to the 
THE PRANCERS. cea eel tale 
the end of 
which they 
face round 
and clash 
swords. In 
addition to 
dancing, the 
buck Khasi 
amuses him- 
self with fish- 
ing (the dis- 
trict is noted 
for its mah- 
seer), archery 
and gambling. 
Altogether 
they are a 
happy-go- 
lucky people, 
whose mental 
attitude may 
well be undcr- 








stood from 
their belief, 
which is al- 
most part of 
their religion, 
that an un- 
kind word or 
anythirg that 
wounds — the 
feelings of a 
fellow  beirg 
is a seri- 





ous crime.— 


THE DANCERS. B.C. G. 
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A REVIVAL OF THE CROSSBOW. 


”) 


[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country Lire.”’} 


S1r,—Is the enclosed photograph of sufficient interest to publish in Country 


Lire? It isasnapshot I took of an old sportsman rook shooting on May 15th 
with a cross- 
bow, which, he 
tells me, he 
has strung 
himself and 
he always 
makes his 
own bullets. 
I saw him kill 
several rooks 
in very high 
trees. The 
spectators are 
the farmer 
and his son 
on whose land 
the rookery 
exists.—H. H. 
EDMONDSON. 


Sseegen 


yer 


‘we 


RHEIMS 
0-DAY 
AND TO- 

MORROW. 
THE EpIrTor. 
Sir, — With 
reference to 
the article 
which appears 
in CouNTRY 
Lire of May 
24th under 
the above 
title, will you 
allow me to 
point out that 
there is no 





such person SHOOTING ROOKS WITH A CROSSEOW 
as St. Rheim, 
Doubtless the saint intended is St. Remy (in French Remi), Archbishop oi 
Reims, and Confessor, who died January 13th, 533, and whose feast is 
celebrated in the Catholic Church on October 1st. He also appears (as 
Remigius) on the same day as a “‘ Black Letter Saint’ in the Calendar of 
the Anglican ‘ Book of Common Prayer.’”—GrorGE F. ENGELBACH. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES AND THE LABOURER’S COTTAGE. 
(To tHE Epitror or ‘“ Country LIFE.’ 
Str,—In view of the attention now directed to the building of labourers’ 
cottages, the following extract from Richard Jefferics’ ‘‘ Wild Life in a 
Southern County ” may be of interest to your readers: ‘‘ The one great 
desire of the cottager’s heart—after his garden—is plenty of sheds and out- 
houses in which to store wood, vegetables and lumber of all kinds. Th’s 
trait is quite forgotten, as a rule, by those who design ‘improved’ cottagcs 
for gentlemen anxious to see the labourers on their estates well lodged ; and, 
consequently, the new buildings do not give so much satisfaction as might be 
expected. It is only natural that to a man whose possessions are limited 
things like potatocs, logs of wood, chips, odds and ends, should assume a 
value beyond the appreciation of the well-to-do. The point should be borne 
in mind by those who are endeavouring to give the labouring class bettcr 
accommodation.” I am inclined to think that this observation, written 
probably sixty or seventy years ago, is just as true to-day. The new cottage 
plans usually provide a totally inadequate space for fuel and garden requisites. 
The shed for this purpose should be at least as large as the kitchen. Further, 
every old cottage of an age of 200 years or more possesses that invaluable 
apartment, the cellar, where cider, beer, potatoes and other vegetables may 
be kept out of reach of the frost. None of the new designs that I have seen 
provides for a cellar, but it is certain that to give satisfaction to the country- 
man you must give him both cellar and roomy wood shed—the latter may be 
very rough if fairly rainproof.—S. C. Houston. 





A WILD HERD OF FALLOW DEER IN ENGLAND, 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘“ Country LiFe.”] 

S1r,—Many people, well informed of the fauna of Great Britain, will be 
surprised to hear that there is at least one wild hcrd, perhaps more, of fallow 
deer in England. For many years a herd of wild fallow deer has held iis 
own on the forests between Horsham and Tunbridge Wells. Their spoor 
may be traced in the mud by the sides of streams or in the boggy tracks of 
forest drives. Sometimes the deer may be heard whining and stamping, but 
they are not often seen. During the two years before the war I spent a lot 
of time “ tracking” these deer. But out of a score or more of days spent thus 
I only got right up to them two or three times. However, on two occasions 
I came to close quarters with them on the road. One evening a stag and two 
hinds crossed the road just in front of me as I was bicycling ; and on anothcr 
occasion, when motor-cycling in the small hours of the morning—it was still 
dark—I nearly rode two down, These deer often cross the railway lincs, 
although the lines in this high country are nearly all in deep cuttings. Th’'s 
herd belongs to no man, and is thought to have descended from some decr 
that probably escaped from a park many years ago. They are, however, 
larger than the fallow deer of our parks. A few cf these deer are killed every 
year, and the venison enjoyed by the villagers.—L. E. Taytor. 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSING 


F the new houses, when 
built, are not excellent 
in design, lay-out and 


equipment, it will not be 

for lack of the best advice 
and an abundance of good 
material to work upon, for 
departmental committees have 
carefully gone into all aspects 
of the problem, have _ con- 
sidered everybody’s views, and 
have presented the results of 
their investigations in the form 
of reports which are within 
the reach of all concerned 
with the erection of the new 
houses. There is a round dozen 
of these reports, that of the 
Tudor Walters Committee being 
specially valuable; and now 
ome two official Manuals, the 
one issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and relating more 
particularly to urban housing, 
the other issued by the Board 
vf Agriculture and relating to 
cottages for small holdings. 
These manuals should prove a 
very great help in the draw- 


ing up of housing schemes 
by municipal bodies, county 
councils and public utility 


societies, and they also serve 
a good purpose in putting 
housing essentials graphically 
before all landowners who con- 
template building on_ their 
estates; because, in these 
manuals are embodied the main 
recommendations of the various 
departmental committees which 
have been studying this sub- 
ject, and the sum-total of 
information thus collected is 
bound to be far more valuable 
than any individual opinion 
manuals makes a feature of 
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SCALE OF FEET te len. 
1.—DESIGN FOR SMALL-HOLDER’S COTTAGE (BOARD OF AGRICULTURE). 
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2.—DESIGN FOR SMALL-HOLDER’S COTTAGE, WITH DAIRY (BOARD OF AGRICULTURE). 


Each of the designs—plens, elevations and sections. Five ot these designs 
s of suggested are here reproduced in part. Tue Board of Agriculture’s 


manual, relating as it does to 
cottages on small holdings, 
will have the greater interest 
for readers of COUNTRy LIFE, 
and incidentally it may be 
noicd thit it embodies fea- 
tures which hive been strongly 
advocated in these pages from 


tme to. time. In all, the 
Board of Agriculture’s series 


includes seventeen — separate 
designs, twelve of them being 
for six-roomed cottages, tour 
for seven-roomed cottages, and 
the remaining one for a bunga- 
low cottage, this last however 
being of a type which has not 
very much to recommend it, 
and is one which is not favoured 


by country folk. The plans 
have been well thought out 


and show a grasp of the actual 
working conditions in small- 
holders’ cottages. In all 
them a_ parlour is included, 
and properly so, as there can 
be no doubt that the case for 


ol 


it has been thoroughly sub- 
stantiated. Tue living room 
is of a good size, and the 
scullery is well disposed in 
relation to it. Particularly 
to be commended is the 
arrangement of a wash-house 
with bath and copper. This 


is a vast improvement on the 
plan which puts the bath in 
the scullery—a most undesir- 
able arrangement. It is pro- 
posed to have 48in. tub baths 
of glazed fireclay, which, made 
by a special process, can be 
supplied a. a lower cost than 
enamelled iron baths, and the 
arrangement of the wash-house 
has direct relatio': to a simple 
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scheme of hot-water supply 
from the kitchen range which 
is now being worked out by 
the Board of Agriculture. It 
involves a minimum of plumb- 
ing and, being on a_low- 
pressure system of elementary 
character, it can be looked 
atter by the simplest tenant. 
It must be remembered that 
these cottages onsm: Il holdings 
will often be away from public 
water supplies, and the scheme 
of the Board in such cases is 
to utilise filtered rainwater, 
pumped into a storage tank to 
supply the range boiler. This 
matter of the bath-wash-house 
is emphasised here because 
many people concerned with 
housing schemes do not seem to 
realise what an important factor 
the washing arrangements are 
in the daily life of the working 
housewife. Space will not allow 
of any detailed consideration of 
the plans, and the accompany- 
ing three reproductions from 
the Board of Agriculture’s 
manual must be left to speak 
for themselves. Attention 
should, however, be directed to 
the good arrangement of the 
bedrooms, and the ample cup- 
board accommodation will be 
noted with approval. 

The Local Government 
Board’s manual, too, goes into 
details as to the lay-out of sites 
and the planning and equipment 


of working-class houses. To 
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its fifty pages of information are appended a dozen designs, 
They are good models, 


two of which are reproduced below. 
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though, on the whole, the plans 
are not so elastic and so well 
thought out as those in the 
Board of Agriculture’s manual. 
A point for criticism occurs, 
for example, in regard to that 
shown as Fig. 4, where two 
windows instead of one are pro- 
vided in the second bedroom 
simply to repeat the fenestra- 
tion of the ground floor, while 
in regard to Fig. 5 one cannot 
approve the placing of the 
larder next the entrance and 
quite away from the scullery 
and the living-room to which 
it really belongs. 

The plans thus officially put 
forward are not intended to be 
regarded in any way as standard 
plans. They are simply sugges- 
tions, to be modified according 
to the needs of every particular 
case. Undoubtedly they repre- 
sent a great advance on what 
would have occurred if the 
design of the new houses had 
been left to the tender mercies 
of persons possessing noarchitec- 
tural knowledge ; they show us, 
in fact, how admirably the new 
houses can be fashioned. It 
must never be forgotten that the 
building of cottages in hundreds 
and thousands will constitute 
the greatest era of house build- 
ing ever known in this country, 
and, as the Government are 
going to bear the bulk of the 
cost, they are in the position to 
insist on the right sort of cot- 


It is a welcome sight therefore to see these 
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4.—Cottage without parlour; souther’y aspect. 5.—Coltage with parlour ; northerly aspect. 
(LOCA, 


DESIGNS FOR URBAN COTTAGES GOVERNMENT BOARD). 
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WAS THE PANTHER 
HE possibility, I know, is remote, but in case any 
reader far from these shores has not yet heard what 
has won the Derby, let me say in a sentence that the 
greatest race in the world was won for Lord Glanely 
by Grand Parade, which finished half a length to the good 

of Major Astor’s Buchan, and third place was filled by Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s Paper Money. Tne Panther, which remained a hot 
favourite to the last, finished much nearer last than first. His 
starting price was 6 to 5 against ; that of the winner was 33 to 1 
against. As | had the daring a week before the race to write 
that nothing but bad luck could intervene between Tne Panther 
and victory, I suppose something in the nature of an explanation 
or apology is due from me. I propose to explain, w. ile declining 
to apologise, for I am obstinate enough to insist that the best 
three year old did not win the Derby. It has happened before 
and it will happen again. I know of no more conspicuous 
instance than the great Bayardo. However ! 

Did The Panther meet with that bad luck which alone was 
to make the difference between success and failure. To be quite 
frank, I must admit that he was not bumped about by others ; 
he was not shut in at a critical stage in the race; and he did 
not fall as the French grey horse did in 1899 or as Sir Martin 
did in 1909. His backers will say that what bad luck there was 
fell to them when the horse left his race at the starting post. 
Nevertheless, I call it bad luck that in the last ten minutes before 
the race the horse should suddenly develop symptoms of which 





he had not given the slighest sign 
before. Who, for instance, could have 
supposed—certainly not his trainer or 


jockey—that he would be transformed 
irom a horse of equable temperament 
into one of crazy hysteria which every 
moment became worse so as to drive 
him ‘‘ temporarily insane ”’ at the start- 
ing post. It wasincredible, but it was so. 
Tnere, at the starting post, was a single 
horse which was preventing the starter 
sending tae runners on tleir journey 
It migut conceivably have been Wuite 
Heat, which has earned a reputation for 
craziness at the post. Trainers of other 
horses hated the idea of this horse being 
drawn next to theirs. But by comparison 
with Tue Panther he was admirable. 
And to think it was Tne Panthe: 
which thus disfigured his good character 
and career! He it was, alone of those 
which were bidding for the Derby, that 
swung away from the starting gate and 
dashed away into the rear. His jockey 





gave him no peace like Maher or og : 
Donoghue would have done. Either < ae ae 


would have let him stand awhile coax Ce iggy 
ing and giving him confidence; but 0 “aeaeLt» 
Cooper was now ‘“‘ nervy ”’ too, and so the 
two went backwards and forwards. | 
knew it was all up then. Every mad 
movement was taking it out of him, and it was impossible that he 
would get well away unless the starter deliberately allowed him 
to rush in and take a flying start. He could not justifiably do any 
such thing. So the inevitable happened. Whi-.cn the tapes were 
released he was half turned round and Paper Money, Dominion, 
Grand Parade and others were away like a shot. By the time 
he was moving they were many lengths away, galloping at racing 
pace. Tuat was how he obliterated any chance he may have had 
of winning the Derby. Even if he had been good enough then, 
he was given no chance to prove it as his jockey sat down to ride 
a finish on him. Tunus was he forced up that steep incline of the 
first half mile, and by the time he had got to the top he must have 
been a pumped and painfully distressed horse. Afterwards his 
jockey came back and said it was all the horse’s fault. He 
would not or could not go. It never occurred to him to credit 
the horse with having been asked to do the impossible. 

When, however, all is said and done, Tne Panther lost the 
Derby through momentarily losing his temper, his nerve, his 
courage—call it what you will. It was the sudden accession 
of stage fright which did the mischief, and so at this moment 
we have the winner of the Two Tnousand Guineas, and a beautiful 
animal at that, standing discredited. In wondering whether 
he will ‘‘ whitewash ” himself and so regain the prestige he has 
lost, we must try to ascertain why his bright prospects were 
shattered by this amazing and unexpected development in his 
character. Will it be permanent ? Can the cause, whatever 
it was, be removed ? Surely it must be if Sir Alec Black’s 
horse’ is to repair his impaired reputation. On reflection it 
does seem feasible to assume that it was the amazing crowd 
and the nervous tension in the atmosphere, if I may so describe 
it, which were the root cause of the trouble. Had he been a 
perfect horse he would, of course, have risen superior to the 
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circumstances and the strange nerve-trying environment in 
which for the first time he found nimself. But horses, like humans, 
vary widely in temperament, and it therefore becomes a matter 
of endeavouring to educate the most susceptible to surroundings 
which they must face if they are to gain high honours. 

Even if we excuse the horse this tragic lapse from grace, we 
do not guarantee there will be no repetition at Doncaster, f{o1 
there is also a mighty crowd there for the St. Leger, and especially 
near the starting post, which to the stands. Two 
reMedies at once suggest themselves. One is that the horse 
must be made accustomed to crowds, and in order to do that 
he must be raced as often as possible. It is no use Sir Alec, 
it | may say so, being afraid of risking defeat. That has already 
been incurred. His object now should be to rehabilitate the 
horse as a high-class winner. The second is that a change ot 
jockeys must certainly be introduced. Cooper was clearly not 
man enough for a 6 to 5 Derby favourite, and the one to replace 
him must have experience, strength, patience, and the maximum 
of skill, by which I mean horsemansuip. All I hope is that the 
horse’s experience at Epsom has not soured him. Horses have 
long memories, and there must be a danger that he has developed 
a terror amounting to a hatred of racing; but wise training and 
riding in his work will reduce the risk to a minimum. 


is close 


You may 


think I am partial, having once been a most ardent believer in 
the horse’s chance of winning the Victory Derby, but I honestly 
believe, and reflection hardens the view, that we 


should wash 
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THE VICTORY 


DERBY 


AT 38 TO 1; Copyright. 
out. The Panther’s visit to, Epsom and give him another chance 
of showing that he is really and truly the best three year old 
of 1919. 

As to whether the best is a high-class one is another matter. 
My impression at the moment is that the horses of this age are 
moderate. Paper Money, who was third, could not beat the 
four ycar old He at 20lb. Grand Parade, who was thought to 
be physically incapable of winning the Derby and yet did win 
it, was tried to be within 7lb. of He. Tuat, of course, is good, 
and his owner and trainer were entitled to fancy him, but a 
high-class Derby winner would surely have been capable ot 
beating He at level weights. Galloper Light showed in the 
race for the Coronation Cup that he was about 16lb. behind 
He, and not long ago he had given 8lb. and a beating to Tangiers, 
who finished fifth for the Derby. All this shows us that the 
three year olds are not really good. 

Let us take the result as it stands, however, and join in 
the congratulations to Lord Glanely, whose second colours 
were borne to victory by Grand Parade, and to Francis Barling, 
who brought him to the post capable of winning. Tne former 
has done much good to the Turf since he launched out as an 
owner on an ambitious scale, and he deserved to win a Derby. 
But we know him well enough to be sure he would have been 
better pleased, certainly more satisfied, if everything had gone 
well with Grand Parade in his training, so that he might have 
carried the first colours as well as the public’s money as befitted 
a horse. which had acquitted himself so well with such a fine 
home trial horse as He. Tue fly in the ointment is there plain 
enough to see, but it was not of the creation of owner and trainer. 
It was the creation of unfortunate’ circumstances. Therefore 
let us be broad-minded and look at the result as it stands, giving 
the horse full credit and his owner and trainer sincere 
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congratulations on having won the greatest race in the world. 
Buchan’s supporters contend that their horse was unlucky to 
lose. That may be so. If it is, then it is another reason why 
the Derby, on which so much depends, should in future be run 
on some other course from which the element of luck is eliminated 
or reduced to the smallest possible limit. The Epsom course 
is really a travesty of a racecourse at any time; this year it 
was in an appalling state. I think I know what would kave 
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Victory and Peace Week at Epsom. To see, as we did, Bayuda, 
simply routed for the One Thousand Guineas, show herself 
capable of winning the Oaks through the possession of superior 
stamina to all others was simply amazing. But so it was, and, 
racing being the weird game it is, there is nothing more to be 
said. Bayuda, a small daughter of Bayardo and bred by Lady 
‘“‘ Gainsborough ” James Douglas, was clearly the best on the 
cay, and her victory was, therefore, just and appropriate. It 


* 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


From an original drawing by Thomas Rowlandson. 


won had the race been run at Newmarket, where the best 
horses won in the years of war, but I will keep my thoughts 
to myselfi—at any rate until after the St. Leger has been run! 
The race for the Oaks really ‘‘ put the lid on” this weird 
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FRUIT PROSPECTS. 
HE invasion of caterpillars, or, at least, the success of 
the invasion, is partly due to worn-out soils and the 
want of proper manures. Il nourished trees are readily 
attacked by enemies. The plague of caterpillars is even 
worse than the drought, and early and late flowering 


apples are alike affected. Those who followed the timely 
advice given in these pages and applied Woburn Winter 
Wash or later sprayed with arsenate of lead just before 


the flowers opened and again as soon as the petals dropped 


are doubtless pleased with the results. But it was not 
every reader who followed this advice. One reader, who 
should have known better, writes as follows, and doubtless 


there are scores of others like him: ‘* Apples and pears promise 
fine crops, but | am regretting now with bitterness that they 
Were not sprayed with arsenate of lead, for caterpillars are 
sunning upon them, and it is unpleasant and uncongenial work 
to attempt to check them by the rule of thumb method rathe1 
than by a poison ground bait. However, my gardener is no 
great believer in spraying, holding, I think, that ‘a certain 
number of fleas is good for a dog,’ and so I spend my evenings 
in trying to reduce their numbers.”” Spraying may be a trouble- 
some and costly procedure, but, so long as it is carried out at 
the right time as a prevention against attack, it may be looked 
upon as a good investment and a more scientific way of keeping 
down caterpillars than the ‘‘ rule of thumb method.” 

Keep the Hoe Going.—The trees should be encouraged in 
every possible way. In the absence of rain there is nothing 
to equal hoeing as a means of increasing the water supply at 
the roots. Do not wait for weeds to appear, but keep the hoe 
going. Raspberries are shallow rooting, and instead of dis- 
turbing the soil around the roots, the surface should be covered 
with stable manure and leaf-mould. 

Manuring in June.—a<All fruit trees become diseased or do 
not bear a full yield of fruit or the fruit may be poor in 
quality if they are not properly manured, and one chief reason 
why fruit trees are not carrying their crops is due to the poverty 


also reminded us once more what a wonderful man is her trainer, 
Alec Taylor, and how he stands right out in his profession. He 
isa great Man with.a great man’s record to his name, and long 
may such a professor of hits art flourish. PHILLIPPOS. 


GARDEN 


of soil. It should be remembered that during June the greatest 
strain is placed on fruit-bearing trees. The trees require feeding 
as the fruit is swelling, and it is now that the fruit-buds for next 
year’s crop are in formation. It may be taken as a general rule 
that all fruit-bearing trees are benefited by manures in the liquid 
form during the period of active growth. Liquid cow manure 
is particularly beneficial, and in these times it is not likely that 
the soil will be too richly manured with farmyard manure. 
Many successful fruit growers follow out as far as they are able 
the following special manures (parts by weight) recommended by 
Dr. Griffiths for apple trees : 


For Heavy For Light For Rich 
Soils. Soils. Loams. 
Parts. Parts. Parts. 
Superphosphate of lime 2 6 3 an I 
Kainit I 2 I 
Soda sulphate oe ce ae a I a I 
Iron sulphate... se sie a ies sx 4 


If kainit cannot be procured, the mixtures are quite good without 
it. Inany case the mixtures should be applied at the rate of from 
3lb. to 6lb. to each tree, according to size, and to very young trees 
from two to four years old jlb. to 1lb. should be applied. The 
mixture should be sprinkled around the tree and hoed in, for 
preference, before showery weather. It is an even better plan 
during showery weather to water the trees with a solution of 
the same manure, using 20zs. to a gallon of water. Iron sulphate, 
although recommended in small quantities, is a valuable manure 
in Many ways, andit should be an ingredient in all special manures 
for fruit trees. All stone fruits require lime, and a liberal 
supply of lime rubble may be applied at any time if the soil 
is deficient. Plums in particular and stone fruits in general 
languish and fail to bear fruit because of the want of lime. These 
trees should also be given cow manure, and the special mixture 
as recommended for apples should be applied at the rate of 
5lb. of the mixture to each tree, more or less according to size 
and the crop, cr applied in solution at the rate of Ioz. to a gallon 
ot water. 











